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| health of the nations. 


The GIST of IT 


MERICA, writes Mr. Devine, should 

greatly and widely, from public f 
and private fortunes, in cooperation 
governments and relief agencies, toward 
reconstruction of Europe. Its aim shoul 
to shorten the period of complete recoy 
Only thus can we do our bit, from swol 
purses, to end the war in the right we 
so as to lighten its curse and restore 
Page 321. 


HE Woman Who Rose Up and Wal 

might be the title of Dr. Ames’ Chri 
mas story. And to cure paralysis by turn 
on a hose would be described as a miray 
in any circles but those of the modern a) 
modest medics to which the author belo 
Page 323. 


XPERIENCE goes to show that @ 

peculiar needs of women in indu 
will never be met until someone is speci 
charged with the task of discovering the 
and making them known. Hence, argu 
Miss Van Kleeck, the proposed womagk 
division in the federal Department of La 
is a good thing—let’s have it. 


T the bottom of much poor hea! 

(thank you; of course there’s no sui 
thing, but most everybody has it on and of 
is poor food and at the root of poor fot 
are mean wages or lack of gumption to 
and cook properly. Hence the dietitia 
robust from her own wares, blossoms in 
the home economist and strikes at ¢f 
family’s health through its stomach. | Paj 
3295 


SANITARIAN’S suggestion for 
next Spoon River Anthology. Page 3 


GS PARE the cash and spoil the Childrer 
Bureau, says Mrs. Kelley; or rathe 
demand of your congressman that this vit 
agency of conservation shall not be starve 
by heedless pasimony as the babies it ser 
grow thin and droop on poor milk. Pag 
332; 


HERE’S a deal more peace talk an 
protest against curtailing of civil libe 
ties in England than gets by the censo 
Some facts that came over in the mind of 
man, which the censor has not yet been abl 
to reach. Page 333. 


OOR Mrs. O’Rourke had no hair on he 
head until she was given a dollar fo 
bread. In the casual way all committee 
deplore ,she spent it for tonic instead of fe 
flour. But behold, with her marvelous curl 
new mane, the family’s grown self-suppor 
ing again.) So the C. O. S. motto, for poo 
and for rich, henceforth and hereafter’ s- 
“Not alms but a switch.” Page 338. 
ONGRESS once more has set up th 
literacy test as the head-pin of it 
immigration policy, ready for the bowle 
from the White House. Political refuge i 
more or less preserved. Page 334. A com 
mittee to work out a national immigratio! 
policy is a .promising offshoot of the Na 
tional Conference on Marketing and Farn 
Credits. Page 334. 


INNEAPOLIS has divorced its protee 

tive work for children from the sam 

sort of work for animals even at the cost o! 

disbanding tw6’ old-established and popula: 
societies. Page 336. 
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HE reconstruction of the devastated regions of Europe 
cannot be accomplished through indemnities. If it 
could be done in that way the moral sense of mankind 
would revolt against the injustice of it. The Socialist 
mand that after this war there should be no indemnities is 
more just than the expectation that the conquered enemy 
juld be made to pay the entire costs. 

This war, we must continually remind ourselves, is not like 
ier wars. ‘here is no precedent applicable. Its burdens are 
) great to be imposed upon the conquered, whoever they 
y be; and it is by no means certain as yet who they will be. 
uge expenditures will undoubtedly be required for recon- 
uction, but the funds from which to make them should 
t be raised from the meager possessions of those whom war 
ill already have despoiled; from the product of the hard- 
iven toil of industrial workers whose resources the war has 
ost completely destroyed. It is not literally impossible. 
aves were made to build the pyramids. Under the guns of 
»nquerors who choose the avenger’s part men might for a 
me be compelled to pay the tribute of indemnity and repa- 
ition. 

Early in October, the New Statesman presented what may 
9 doubt be regarded at this stage of the war as the moderate 
nglish view of the subject of “reparation.” The demand 
at Germany must not be humiliated, the writer regards as 
topian. Humiliation, bitterness and resentment are corol- 
ries of defeat, and the allies certainly intend that Germany 
iall be defeated. However, the victors should reduce such 
tterness to a minimum and make easy the way of its disap- 
sarance at the earliest possible moment. With this end in 
lew, the New Statesman repudiates the proposal of an Eng- 
sh writer, which has been widely circulated in Germany, that 
1e central empires should be saddled with “the entire costs of 
ie war.” This might be just, but it would be short-sighted. 
‘he allies are, however, to be reimbursed for all the “actual 
amage suffered at the hands of the enemy.” After Belgium, 
1e chief claimants would be France, Poland and Serbia. 
very merchant ship of either an allied or a neutral nation 
hich has been torpedoed otherwise than when engaged in 
yecific war service is to be replaced by a ship from the Ger- 
ian merchant marine, the German government being left to 
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make its own arrangements for compensation to individual 
owners. ‘These ships will be far more to be desired in the 
conditions existing just after the war than any amount of 
money which could be collected as compensation for those 
which were lost. ‘‘War crimes” are to be punished if the 
allies are ever in position to inflict punishment. There is to 
be no amnesty for acts ‘committed by the deliberate instruc- 
tions of superior authorities.” 

Our concern with these proposals at present is their prob- 
able effect on the prospects of peace. Obviously any country 
which is fighting for these ends, regarding them as the irre- 
ducible minimum of the moderate wing of its expressed pub- 
lic opinion, is fighting for a crushing victory. It proposes not 
to be so grasping as to overreach itself, but it proposes to exact 
precisely its own terms. There is no recognition of joint re- 
sponsibility for the war or for any of its consequences. “The 
bill to be paid will not be padded, but it will include all the 
actual damage inflicted and it will be paid in such currency as 
the victors may dictate. 

This is one way to look at the war. 
nationalistic, military view. The enemy~is responsible for 
having begun the war. His methods are unlawful and inhu- 
man. He is beyond the pale. He must be beaten to earth 
and when that is done he must make reparation. Neutrals 
who take a definite position in regard to the war, like bellig- 
erents, frequently express it in similar terms. Pro-German 
Americans think that England could have prevented the war 
by securing the neutrality of France. Anti-German Amer- 
icans, holding the Kaiser and his advisers responsible for 
plunging Europe into war, insist that justice demands that 
Germany be not only defeated but compelled to make 
reparation. 

This is the same bad, old, limited, and distorted view of 
human relations that has led to rack and inquisition, blood 
feuds and all manner of deviltries, since the world began. 
Science and religion, reason ‘and love, are alike opposed to it; 
but the new idea makes way but slowly under the best con- 
ditions. When half the civilized world is fighting it is likely 
to disappear for the time being altogether. ‘The new view 
assumes that responsibility for any such disaster as that in 
which we are now involved is likely to be complex, shared by, 
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both or all sides, not easily placed on the shoulders of any one 
man or nation. ‘The new view heeds Burke’s admonition 
about not indicting a nation. It repeats the words of a higher 
moral authority not to judge lest we be judged. It interprets 
the saying about woe to them by whom offenses come as 
prophecy—prophecy terribly fulfilled in our ears—not as a 
warrant ‘for visiting more woe on those by whom in our very 
finite judgment we think they have come. ‘The cow that 
kicked over the lamp in a Chicago barn in October of 1871 
had about as much responsibility for the great fire as any one 
man in Germany or in Serbia has for the present conflagra- 
tion. ‘The new idea of the war, the view suggested by rea- 
son and good will, is that it came because the nations had not 
taken adequate measures to prevent it; and that in this fail- 
ure America is as criminally negligent as England or Ger- 
many. We share the responsibility for the disaster which our 
civilization did not foresee, or, foreseeing, did not prevent. 

Whatever may be the verdict of history as to the causes of 
the war and the relative responsibility of the different nations 
for its beginning, there will be at its end an immediate world- 
wide problem of relief and rehabilitation to solve. The pros- 
perous and intact nations should help to solve it. Americans 
in Europe are constantly hearing that their country is, of 
course, getting rich from the war. Such remarks imply that 
individual Americans, whether they are actually sharing in 
war-profits or not, are somehow to be felicitated on the result- 
ing prosperity. Both the remarks and the inference have some 
basis, although the further natural inference that America 
wants the war to go on for this reason or any other has not. 


ROSPERITY and peace in this country are stubborn facts, 

just as the stupendous misery into which war has plunged 
the nations of Europe is a stubborn fact. Suffering which money 
can relieve and great wealth cannot exist side by side without 
creating obligations. The nations which have prospered from 
the war, rather than the conquered and the depleted nations, 
must take the big share in the relief of suffering and the 
restoration to normal conditions. : 

Nor should it all be left to the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The government itself, if such help would be acceptable, 
might appropriate some hundreds of millions of dollars to help 
rebuild Belgium and the stricken villages of France and 
Poland. A similar investment in Mexico, proportionate to 
the need, might equally be justified, though that is another 
story and one which even more closely concerns us. 

As to Europe, the big fund for the orphans of France is 
an excellent beginning. German and Austrian orphans have, 
of course, fully as good a claim on American philanthropy as 
those of France and Belgium. Galicia and the Balkan states, 
Armenia and Syria, will have to be restored. Some careful 
experiments in rebuilding are already under way in France 
and they will show how such work is to be done. The Bel- 
gian Relief Commission will have a real experience on which 
to build and will certainly have many constructive plans and 
ideas which will command the respect of hard-headed business 
men. Our millionaires, whether they have made their money 
from the sale of armament and munitions or not, will find 
here a field in which there is no danger of doing harm with 
their gifts, none, at least, against which it is not perfectly 
practicable to take ample safeguards. 

We Americans have a two-fold responsibility: (1) to set 
our faces resolutely against the ruthless exploitation of any 
conquered peoples, whether they be Teuton, Gaul, Slav, or 
Anglo-Saxon; whether Christian, Mohammedan, or Jew; (2) 
to take the lead in laying securely the foundations of future 
peace. 


Of these the first is immediate, concrete, comparati 
simple. It is like that part of the scripture parable in 
the paralytic is told to take up his bed and walk. ‘The 
stander can see for himself whether it works. If it does, 
power to forgive sins may exist also. If the waste places 


them of the fruits of their labor, then it must be done 
generosity; if not by military compulsion exerted on 
quered peoples, then by the compulsion of the instinct of 
manity working in the prosperous and privileged—which ¢ 
not mean merely the millionaires. 

Thus far, in proportion to our resources, American g 
have been paltry. While the war continues this is likely t 
the case. Our information as to what is required and 
is possible is meager. Reports are censored for military f 
sons. What philanthropy with feeble and uncertain 
seeks to save, war the next moment with a mailed fist destra 
Much is done, of course, in the aggregate, simply because 
man hearts are human and do respond when men are d 
and women are starving and children are left fatherles 
communities which have no way of caring even for the wide 
and the fatherless. Capable and devoted men and wom 
everywhere are doing what they can, but they are closely 1 
stricted by the circumstances of war and their resources a 
relatively small. 

After the war the golden opportunity for constructi 
philanthropy will come. War will no longer be undoing 1 
a moment what the whole day creates. War policy will 1 
longer stay the strong right arm of charity. The border polit 
will allow those who are on errands of mercy to pass free 
to and fro and it will be the time for large expenditures, sug 
gigantic enterprises as the philanthropic mind has never coi 
ceived. 

This is not meant, of course, to discourage present acti¢ 
in such matters as will not wait and as are now possible. 
American Red Cross can spend all the money put at its di 
posal in legitimate neutral relief of the sick and wounde 
and of non-combatants. The Rockefeller Foundation an 
the Belgium Relief Commission are accomplishing greg 
things. The Jewish relief agencies, working through th 
joint distribution committee and the many national agencie 
should have liberal support while the war lasts. The Y. M 
C. A. and the other agencies that are working for prisone 
should have increased support, for the need of such work ¢ 
they are doing cannot be overestimated. 


HESE things, however, all put together, do not measu 
American philanthropic interest in the war. They do not 
sound the depths of American generosity. “They do not full 
represent American vision and constructive statesmanship 
They leave unoccupied the greatest field of all, that of ending 
the war in such a way as to lighten its curse; in such a way 
as to restore the health of the nations and to promote the new 
and better organization of the world. 
Certain things which might bring temporary and superficial 
relief to European communities are for good reasons to be 
avoided. We do not want to see a relaxation of our immigra- 
_tion laws. We have taken measures betimes to prevent the 
dumping of cheaply manufactured products into our por 
We do not contemplate an American alliance with any on 
European nation or any one group in hostility to others 
to their exclusion. We do not desire to see our commerce 
seriously checked by economic alliances from which we a 
excluded. We have no intention that our government sh 
» go into partnership with foreign investors. We do not meat 


philanthropy shall become a cloak for commercial 
srprise. 

one of these things is involved in the discharge of our 
ue humanitarian obligation. We should give generously 
in a generous spirit. We should give from public funds 
from private fortunes. We should give on carefully 
sed plans, in cooperation with the governments concerned 
with local relief agencies. Our giving should have defi- 
aims—to shorten the period of complete recovery and to 
en suffering. We should give because we have and others 
d, with no fear that any nation at war will have suffered 
than it deserves. We should give in various ways: food, 
hing and shelter outright where those are needed; loans 
hout interest, such as Dr. Magnes has suggested for Jews 
can be expected to repay; loans with interest where that 
ld be more appropriate; funds for credit associations to 
d to their own members when that is practicable; loans 
ough local banks and municipal agencies for the rebuilding 
homes and small business enterprises; funds for schools 
hospitals and colonies of various kinds according to the 
d. 

e should give until we feel it, until we have to do without 
gs we would like to have. We should give in proportion 
the catastrophe—a thousand dollars for every penny which 
have ever been called upon to give because of any fire or 
qine or earthquake, for the scourge from which mankind is 
ering now is a hundred thousand times worse than any 
aster in the history of modern times. We should give be- 
ise the burdens left by the war will be heavier in a thou- 
d communities than they can bear alone; and we should 
e to save our souls alive. 
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If we do not realize this calamity we shall hardly be able 
to realize the distress from hard times when they come next in 
our own cities. If we do not recognize and respond to this 
call upon our sympathies we shall 'see our sympathies shrivel 
and die. If we do not hear the Pole, the Armenian, the Serb 
and the Belgian in their present agony, we show ourselves to 
be without the international sympathies out of which alone 
the international mind may develop. If the wholesale death 
and the infinite sorrow even in the great nations—in Russia 
and Germany and France and England—do not awaken a 
sincere desire to do what we can for them also, as we would 
be done by, then we should close our churches and synagogues, 
for there is no spark of love left in our hearts. “Then we should 
eat and drink and laugh aloud at the thin veneer of our civ- 
ilization, recognizing and acknowledging that we are one with 
the savage and the beast, fighting animals and little else, as 
we were for all the thousands of years before what we call 
civilization began. 

But it is not so. Opposing indemnities, not from partisan- 
ship but from a realization of what they would mean in 
degradation and hardships for millions who did not will the 
war, in perpetuation of hot resentments and bitter anger 
against the oppressor, we will share of our abundance to re- 
construct the waste places. So we will help to take the curse 
off the war. “Thus we will make the greatest investment ever 
made for an enduring peace. In this way we will give evidence 
that our response to the President’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion is not merely in lip service. “This will be our pledge that 
the new League to Enforce Peace which we hope to establish 
after the war will be in very truth a safeguard for the in- 
terests of humanity. 


Ow Cold Water Brought Christmas 


By Thaddeus Hoyt Ames, M.D. 


HE raised her head slightly from her pillow and said, 
“We have just finished our tea, doctor. If you had 
>) been on time your tea would have been hot for you. 
I will have some more brought in if you like. I or- 
red it for four-thirty, thinking you would be right here.” 
Her head dropped back wearily on the pillows, and the nurse 
nding at her side smoothed the coverings and adjusted the 
sey boudoir cap so that none of its effectiveness should be 
st. 
As she evidently awaited a reply to her remark about my 
ving arrived later than she expected, I said, “I want to tell 
u about something that has just happened this afternoon 
the hospital clinic.”’ And I gave her this incident: 


\ S I walked through the clinic to my office, I noticed among 
those waiting for examination, a patient seated with 
r feet braced up on a second chair to prevent her from 
pping to the floor. She was a frail woman, pale and limp. 
man with her gently pushed her head to the back of the 
air so that it should not topple forward, and then, as if 
customed to attend her, sat down beside her. Neither paid 
ry special attention to the other; it was as if they were tired 
\d waiting in the station for a train. 
It was their turn, and their lot fell by chance to me, in 
room which was at the farther end of the waiting-room, 


perhaps a hundred feet away from them. “The man glanced 
down the aisle, which was lined by chairs filled with waiting 
patients, then bent over without a word and lifted her up 
by the hips. By his motion her head and arms were brought 
over upon his back, and when he straightened up she lay - 
face downward over his shoulder, much as a bag of flour. 
Straight down the aisle he came toward me, while her feet 
dangled loosely in front and her arms and head, hair flowing 
and besnarled, flopped behind. In the clinic, amazed attention 
reigned. 

In my room he bent forward and her body slid off his 
shoulder upon the examining couch. Her limp figure re- 
mained- just as it dropped; there was no movement of her 
limbs, but her open eyes showed that she was alert to the 
situation. 

“She’s my wife. 
English. 

“How long has she been paralyzed?” 

“A little over two months.” 

“Did this begin quickly or slowly?” 

“She was out one Sunday afternoon wheeling the baby- 
carriage and she dropped to the ground. Since then she 
canna stand up. The doctor says she cannot get well for 
a year.” 

He was trying to give me intelligent information, but he 


She’s paralyzed,” the man said, in broken 
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had some language difficulty. The name on the little yellow 
card of admission to the clinic was an ordinary Jewish one, 
but he explained that they were Rumanians and did not 
understand my questions easily. So without further question- 
ing I proceeded with a routine physical examination. 

The reflexes and tests which are abnormal in any case of 
real paralysis, were in this case all normal. ‘There was no 
organic difficulty: the movements of the arms and shoulders, 
in fact, everything above the waistline, was normal: After 
a little persuasion she was able to lift both her legs off from 
the examining table. This surprised me, for I had not seen 
her move her legs until I told her to do so. She explained 
that when she was lying in bed she was able to move hér legs 
about in any direction, but it was only when she stood up that 
they were paralyzed. I induced her to shove her feet off the 
edge of the table and assisted her to sit upright. I asked the 
husband to take one arm while I steadied her on the other side, 
but the minute her feet touched the floor her knees bent, her 
hips became unfirm and she sank to the floor. I tried two or 
three times to get her legs in a straight position, holding on 
to her knees, but it was impossible to get her to stand up. 
I placed a chair under her and asked the husband to hold her 
in a sitting position until I returned to the room. Calling a 
nurse from the hydrotherapy department, the entrance of 
which was next to my room, I whispered that I wanted her to 
give my patient, ahead of the waiting patients, an immediate 
treatment. So despite considerable curiosity and jealousy on 
the part of the ten or fifteen women who were waiting for 
their turns for baths, and who were unwilling to be delayed, 
my patient was wheeled into the hydrotherapy department. 
Being unable to stand, she was seated on a low stool beside 
the posts of the cabinet, to which she held. She, of course, 
knew nothing of what was coming. 


lie arrangements were all made; the temperature of the 
vater was regulated to sixty degrees, the method of appli- 
cation was the same “‘fire-hose,”’ as we sometimes call it, that 
is always used in routine tonic baths. The pressure was to be 
as strong as the nurse thought the patient could stand. Quick- 
er than I can tell all this a stream of cold water from the 
hose struck the patient’s back. 
Her hands released their hold on the posts and she slid off 
the low stool to the floor. I was rushed in from the ante- 
room. I noticed that her hands were moving as they lay 


stretched above the head, so I knew we could proceed. She 


lay on her side with her back toward us, well placed for a 
continuance of the treatment. ‘Turning to the nurse, I said, 
“Quickly now, turn on the water again, just as cold as 
before, and play it up and down her back between her shoul- 
ders and her hips.” 

After two trips of the stream up and down her spine, the 
woman cried out from the floor, “Stop! Stop it, stop!” ‘Then 
there was silence while the stream made another couple of 
trips back and forth, and she yelled a little louder, ‘Stop, it 
hurts!” 

I motioned to the nurse to continue the cold water, when 
suddenly the woman, putting her hands under her with a 
quick motion, jumped up and ran out of reach of the hose. 
A nurse standing by with a dry sheet enveloped her instantly 
and gave her a good brisk rubbing. The patient was shiver- 
ing so that she did not realize that she was standing up. I 
returned to my room where sat the husband, entirely unaware 
that anything unusual had taken place. 

Nor did I tell him. Instead, questioning him a little, I 
found that his wife was twenty-eight years old, weighed 


ninety-eight pounds and that they had five children. He said” 


less, speechless, unable to believe that it was she walking in 


his occupation was that of a tailor and that he was m: 
eighteen dollars a week. On this the entire family was 
Just at this moment there was a knock on the door 
opening it I stepped outside, finding the wife standing, | 
dressed, with the nurse. As she had walked out of the 
room with the nurse, the waiting patients, a little peeve 
being so long delayed, suddenly recognized in the wa 
woman the prostrate form of the patient who had 
carried into the room a few minutes before, and they staj 
whispering among themselves. 
Standing back of the woman I pushed the office door 0 
All that the husband saw was the figure of his wife stan 
alone. He jumped up from his chair, and then stood mot 


I asked her if she would please speak to the nurse, 
was going back to her own room, to thank her for giving 
treatment. It had occurred to me as she stood in the d 
way, just before she saw her husband, that she seemed to 
angry because of what had happened, and I did not want 
to feel that- what had been done to her was any sort 
punishment, but was a treatment, which brought her to 
normal state. The woman glanced briefly at the nurse 2 
said that she did not want to thank her. 

“But you must thank her; she did all this for you.” 

“T won’t. I didn’t like it. It was cold!” 

“Well,” I said to her, “if you don’t thank her instan 
will take you straight back there and see that you get sa 
more of that cold water.” I looked at her sharply as I said 

“You wouldn’t do that, would you?” } 

“Yes, I would; and I will, too, if you don’t thank | 
instantly.” 

“All right, then—thank you, nurse!” And she turn 
toward the nurse with a sullen look on her face. Su 
perhaps, is not the word to use; the look was one of ming 
anger at being compelled to do something she did not wa 
to do, and surprise at what had happened to her and at ft 
unexpected turn of events. 

The nurse smiled pleasantly and said that she was ve 
glad that the patient had reacted so well to the cold wate 
and that she felt sure that it had done her a lot of goo 
Wishing the patient “good luck,” she retired. 

“Your wife must stay here in the hospital with us until ¢ 
has fully recovered from the strain of the past few weeks 
I told the man. “Have you any means for keeping her her 
The ward beds are fifteen dollars a week.” 

“Well, doctor, I make only eighteen dollars a week, but 
I must, I must,” he said determinedly. 

“But,” she interposed, ‘‘doctor, I have five children at hom 
I have already been sick two months. I can’t come to th 
hospital. I have got to take care of my little baby.” 

“How old is the oldest child?” 

“Five years,” she said. 

“And the youngest?” 

“She is now just five months.” 

I thought to myself, twenty-eight years old, ninety-eigh 
pounds, five children, the youngest only five months old—a 
on eighteen dollars a week! Aloud I commented, “Ho 
many more are there going to be?” 

She looked at me seriously and directly, shrugged he 
shoulders and with that typical Jewish mannerism of raisin 
the hands with the palms upward, said naively, “I don’t knoy 
ask my husband.” 

The husband stood right there, but he had no reply to mak 
except that he wanted to get his wife back home to take cai 
of the children, as it was very hard for him to care for 
alone while she was gone. 


said to him, ‘““You don’t mean that you take care of them 
self, do you?” 

[e replied, “Oh, no, not the baby; she has been taken to 
grandmother’s; but the others are at home.” 

But you aren’t there during the day, are you?” 

I get their breakfast in the morning and they stay there 
he house until I come home at night. One of my wife’s 
nds brings them some soup at noon.” 

Well, you must manage as best you can while your wife re- 
ns in the hospital.”” As they went out they prevented the 
ic patients from enjoying his carrying her on his shoulder 
in. This time both walked, and a nurse escorted her to 
elevator to go to a-ward. 


HE airy creation on the head of the lady in front of me 
did not stir during the relating of the episode, but she 
| listened. 

‘Now,” I continued, “you will please pardon me for hay- 
been late, and for delaying my inquiries about your health 
this long recital, won’t you? Have you had that same 
n today?” and with that I entered upon my usual visit. 
farly next morning a note was brought by messenger to 
: office: 


y dear Doctor: 

Since you left this afternoon I have been thinking about 
t woman at the hospital. It is two days before Christmas 
d I have not yet made my usual offering to the poor. I 
nder if you would be kind enough to give my contribution 
is year to this woman? I am glad she could get well, and 
wish she qnight go to the country before she has to work 
ain. Sincerely yours, 


Enclosed were banknotes. 

On my visit at the hospital that day the little woman showed 
e that she was fully able to stand all the time and informed 
e that she had had another of the tonic baths and had stood 
while the stream was played up and down her spine and 
d held onto the posts with grim determination not to fall 
er, She had even smiled and said that the second bath had 
one her more good than the first. 

On my inquiry about her life at home, she said that in their 
varried life she and her husband were both very happy, but 
at when each year brought another baby, she found much 
‘ouble in managing them and was discouraged because she 
yuld not arrange her household affairs properly. She com- 
lained that by the time her husband came home, about nine 
1 the evening, she never had the beds made, and the dishes 
rashed and his supper ready for him. During the day there 
ras so much to do for the children and so much mending and 
swing that she never had a moment to rest. One child had 
) be cleaned up, one was crying to be fed, or another needed 
uieting after a hurt, so that she had to take care of the many 
xigencies and leave the ordinary household duties untouched. 
Vhen her husband came home late at night he would help 
er wash the dishes. 

“Did he object to helping you wash dishes?” 

“Oh, no, he was very nice; he always finished things for 
1e; helped sew the children’s dresses, made the beds and 
wept the floors, and did lots of the hard work.” 

“JT judge your husband loves you.” 

“Toves me? Do you think he does?” 

“You don’t know whether your husband loves you?” 
“How should I know?” 

“Doesn’t he ever tell you?” 

“When he comes home we are too busy. It is work, work, 
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work, all the time, and we never get through. We have no 
time to talk about such things.” 

Then came more of the story, brokenly: 

“Doctor, ever since the second baby came, I have been 
doing things all night for the children just as I would during 
the daytime. We all sleep in one room. First one child 
wakes up to be ’tended to and then another. And if they do 
not all wake up together there are at least three or four 
times in the night that I must get up. For the last five years 
I do not suppose that I have ever had more than three hours’ 
sleep at a time. After I have worked hard all day I do not 
feel good enough to work at night, and after I have worked 
most ef the night I do not feel like working all day. 

“T am‘always tired; but it seemed last fall after the little 
baby came that I just couldn’t go any farther. I got so I 
hated the children and everything about the house, and I 
wanted to get away because there wasn’t any chance to rest. 
Maybe you think I could rest all this two months I’ve been 
sick, but how could I rest when they told me that I couldn’t 
get well for a year? I knew my children didn’t have a 


mother. I didn’t sleep any better those two months than I did 
before. I could hear the children crying all night just the 
same. Since I have been here in the hospital I have had the 


first rest in five years. I love my little baby and I want to 
go home to her. Can’t I go home today, doctor? I can 
walk now; please, let me go!” 


HAT evening I called up her husband on the telephone, 

asking him to come to my office on the next day. I no- 
ticed in his voice a little hesitation and reluctance, but this was 
overcome and he consented to come in the evening after he 
had finished his work. It was not until later that I found 
his reluctance was due to a sudden flash across his mind 
that I wanted him to come in order to present him with a bill 
for the services rendered his wife in the clinic. 

In my conversation with him the next day, I was anxious 
to find out just what was his financial condition and to see 
if he was one of the people who are apt to come to the clinics 
about Christmas time with the idea of getting some of the 
holiday help. So I said, ““Why don’t you get someone to 
stay with the children?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and said, “I have got no money 
for that.” 

“Can’t you get help somewhere?” 

He held his head up, stung by my question. “I am not the 
kind of a man to take help. What do you think I am, a 
beggar?” . 

“T did not think you were a beggar,” I apologized. ‘‘Do 
you know that there are certain societies which lend or give 
help to people who need it for a little while? Have you 
been to any of them?” 

“Oh, no, I do not do that,” he said. “I do not take charity. 
It is not for my kind. I pay for what I have; nobody gives 
me anything—I won’t take anything from anybody.” 

“But have you been able to get along in the past without 
any debts?” 

“It is awful! I borrowed from my wife’s brother-in-law, 
but I pay him back some day.” 

“Have you borrowed much from him?” 

“Oh, yes, a good deal.” 

“Well, do you mind telling me how much you have bor- 
rowed ?” 

“T borrow forty dollars, but I pay it back some day. When 
iesavaluipayalepaye. 

“Perhaps I should explain why I asked you these questions,” 
I said. “TI took the liberty of telling a patient of mine about 


es 
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your wife. She is sick with a disease from which she knows 
she can never recover. She can’t live very much longer, and 
she is not able to get out of bed at all, but sometimes she can 
sit up for a little while in bed. When I told her about your 
wife she said she would like to make a Christmas present to 
her. Now, you may be able to refuse help, but it certainly 
would not be polite to this lady who is sick to refuse a Christ- 
mas present to your wife. Would you want to hurt the lady’s 
feelings by my telling her that you refused her present?” 

“T am sorry the lady is sick. It would not be nice to 
refuse her present.” 

I took from my pocket, where I had several envelopes, the 
one which I knew contained only a five-dollar bill and handed 
it to him. ‘Taking it, he turned it over casually to look at the 
back, as if he expected to find a picture there, and seemed a 
little disappointed not to find something pretty for his wife. 
Slowly and rather politely he put it in his pocket. He said 
nothing, but fumbled his hat as if it was time for him to go. 

“Don’t you want to see what the lady is sending your 
wife?” 

He took the envelope out of his pocket and opening it 
slowly, pulled out the bill. His breath came short and 
jerkily, tears poured down his cheeks. He clutched his throat 
and started of a sudden toward the door, but turned as I said, 
“Won’t you wait just a minute?” 


“This bill, the lady says, is to buy presents for the child 
for Christmas. She has also arranged for your wife to § 
in the hospital and then go to the country to get nice and || 
before she goes home. That is your wife’s Christmas prese 
The lady did not say anything about a present for you; I gu 
you are left out.” t 

But he did not hear the last, the tears were coming too fa 
All he could say was, “I have read about nice people in t 
world, but I never before met any.” 

The next morning he telephoned me that he had mailed 
letter to me to give to “the kind lady,” and that his wife ¥ 
also sending one for her. He apologized that neither he ni 
she could write in English. When my patient opened the k 
ters I gave her she found that one was written in Rumani 
and the other in the Hebrew script. She said she was not ar. 
better educated than they; she could not read anything” | 
English; but she knew what was in the letters. : 

I told her of the woman’s delight at the prospect of gettin 
fat enough and slept up enough to go back to her family, 

“Do you mean, doctor, that that woman has already madi 
up her mind that she wants to go back to that same situati 
and is determined to make things go better?” 

“Absolutely, yes, she has.” 

“Well, this is a lesson to me—and I feel happier than 
have for years. What a Christmas this is!” 


Just Pretend 
By Harry Lee 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


RETEND, just pretend,” 
As the little folks say, 
That the rent is past due, 


The food is so high, 
The coal is so dear, 
‘The wood is so scarce— 
And Christmas so near! 


“Pretend, just pretend” 

That Your girls and Your boys 
4 Had to gaze into windows 

At other folks’ toys; 

To hear about Santa 

And tremble with fear 

That they be forgotten 


And Christmas so near! 


ae 


HEN tthe federal Children’s Bureau was created 
it required no gift of prophecy to foresee that its 
success would lead to the demand for a similar 
form of organization for women in industry. In- 
eed, it was as early as 1909, three years before the establish- 
nent of the Children’s Bureau, that the National Women’s 
Trade Union League at its convention in Chicago passed 
resolutions requesting the organization of a separate division 
or women in industry in the Department of Commerce and 
sabor. Other organizations, notably the National Consumers’ 
eague, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
Woman’s Department of the National Civic Federation, have 
joined the trade union women in their request, and on Decem- 
ber 5 the Committee on Labor of the. House of Representa- 
tives made a favorable report on the bill “‘to establish in the 
Department of Labor a division to be known as a woman’s 
division” (H. R. 16358). ‘This is the bill introduced last 
spring by Congressman J. J. Casey of Pennsylvania and by 
Senator Jones of Washington. It has the approval of the 
secretary of labor. 

If the bill is passed, as its friends believe it may be dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, it will not only be an 
epoch-making recognition. of the problems of wage-earning 
women, but may ultimately affect the whole scheme of col- 
lection of industrial investigations by the federal government. 
It is well to consider it in its larger relations and not merely 
as a measure “which the women want’’—a slogan which is 
rapidly becoming powerful in the councils of the land, for 
obvious reasons. ~ 

The bill provides that the division “‘shall investigate and 
report to the said department upon all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of wage-earning women, and shall especially in- 
vestigate the questions of the competitive influence of women 
in the several industries, the adjustment of modern industrial 
mechanism and management to the nervous organization of 
women, and the influence of industrial employments upon the 
subsequent home life of wage-earning women.” ‘The division 
will be part of the Department of Labor, and directly respon- 

sible to the secretary of labor, who will appoint its chief, a 
woman, at a salary of $3,500. It will be co-ordinate with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Children’s Bureau in 
ithe same department. Statutory provision is made for the 
staff and their compensation—an assistant chief and editor, 
three field experts, nine special agents and five stenographers 
and clerks. The bill carries its own appropriation of $29,480 
for salaries, $2,000 for rent and $15,440 for all other ex- 
penses, a total of $46,920, or a little more than 20 per cent 
of the total appropriation usually granted the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Cooperation is legalized by a section re- 
quiring consultation with the chief of the Children’s Bureau 
concerning subjects involving children and with the chief of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics “when cooperation is necessary 
to eliminate needless duplication of expense in the conduct of 
investigations.” 

The proposal seems to have no active enemies but it has 
some unconverted critics who base their opposition upon the 
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undesirability of duplicating machinery for investigation al- 
ready provided in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They 
maintain that men and women work in the same industries 
and in the same establishments; that they are affected alike 
by the high cost of living; and that fundamental industrial 
problems, such as accidents and occupational disease, or un- 
employment, are not to be solved differently for women and 
for men in industry. ‘Therefore, they believe that field work 
in investigation as well as long-range planning of subjects 
for continuous study may be facilitated by centering in one 
bureau the whole responsibility for industrial investigations. 

If the work expected of the proposed new division were 
merely the collection of statistics, this would be a powerful 
argument against it. What the women want, however, is 
special counsel in the government, continuous attention to 
their needs, a scheme of organization which will automatically 
direct the attention of Congress to its recommendations, and 
the opportunity to blaze new trails in practical research and 
in methods of making facts known to the public. ‘They base 
their case upon the special problems of wage-earning women, 
as distinct from those of wage-earning men, and they believe 
that the situation is analogous to that which led to the organ- 
ization of the Children’s Bureau, in spite of the fact that 
logically the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the census office 
might have been expected to carry on all necessary investiga- 
tions of conditions affecting children. 

Past history is significant. Following the extensive study 
of the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners, carried 
on in 1907-9 by special act of Congress, Charles P, Neill, 
commissioner of labor, under whose direction this large in- 
vestigation had been made, organized a woman’s division in 
the Bureau of Labor, now the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It is not to be denied that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
to its credit a large output of facts concerning women’s work 
and that these facts should have received far more public at- 
tention than has been accorded them. 


First-Hand Information 


FOLLOWING THE REPORT, in nineteen volumes, of the special 
investigation of 1907-9, nine bulletins in the special series on 
women in industry have been published and numerous other 
volumes have dealt with important subjects affecting women, 
such: as the studies of the dress and waist industry and the 
cloak and suit industry in New York. It is true also that 
the publications on retail prices and cost of living, or wages 
and hours of labor in certain selected industries studied at 
regular intervals, or unemployment, or industrial accidents and 
hygiene, or administration of labor laws, and, indeed, the 
greater part of the output of the bureau have a bearing on 
conditions affecting. women as well as men. ‘Io base the 
argument for the new plan wholly upon the failure of the 
bureau in the past to collect facts about wage-earning women 
would be to ignore a mass of valuable material in its pub- 
lications. In several recent instances effective use’ has been 
made of the first-hand studies in the series on women in in- 
dustry when they were issued promptly enough to be of serv- 
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ice to state legislatures or to Congress, but we have much to 
do before we can be said to have made adequate provision for 
the facts needed as a basis for wise action. 

The secretary of labor, in endorsing the bill last July, 
wrote: 


“My first impulse was to suggest that, in view of the fact 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has a jurisdiction cover- 
ing all of this field the division should be created within that 
bureau rather than directly attached to the department. Upon 
more mature deliberation I am convinced that while there are 
no sharp lines of demarcation between women in industry and 
men in industry so far as certain phases are concerned and 
the same machinery which is established to collect and compile 
wage schedules of men, could, with superior efficiency, be util- 
ized for collecting and compiling the wages of women in the 
same industry, there is a vast field for investigation and study 
which specially and peculiarly affects women in industry which 
could be more effectively handled under the immediate direc- 
tion of women than under the direction of men. I have par- 
ticular reference to the physical and mental effects of certain 
lines of modern industry upon those who are to be the mothers 
of future generations and the effect of that effect upon those 
generations themselves.” 


Weakness of the Women’s Division 


‘THE WEAKNESS in the present situation is that there is no 
statutory recognition of a division within the bureau for inves- 
tigations of women in industry and no continuous, dependable 
appropriations for them, even in the bureau’s own budget, and 
that the chief of the division necessarily lacks the power of 
independent initiative. At the present moment, indeed, the 
division for women in industry is practically non-existent. 
Other lines of inquiry to which the bureau is already com- 
mitted absorb much of its funds. Special pieces of work 
often fall to its lot for which Congress forgets to make special 
appropriations. “The funds actually used for the woman’s 
division have been less than 4 per cent of the total appropria- 
tion, and salaries for women have been too low. 

Under such conditions of uncertainty and limited resources, 
far-reaching plans for investigation for women, the building 
up of a coherent and continuous plan, and vigorous attacks 
upon one urgent problem after another become impossible. 
An efficient staff cannot be maintained with so little assurance 
of permanent tenure, and the momentum of accumulating ex- 
perience is thus lost. Even since the organization of a woman’s 
division in the present bureau, there has not been sufficient 
continuity in investigations and no effective drive at a single 
goal. In the other publications of the bureau, the statistics 
about women, although separately classified, have not been 
presented in such a way as to reveal their real significance for 
women. We have no analysis, for instance, of the reasons for 
differences in earnings of men and women in the series of bul- 
letins on wages. 

The proposed remedy avoids the weakness of the present 
plan. It gives statutory sanction to continuous studies for 
women, and insures more interest from congressmen, who 
cannot escape consideration of the needs of the woman’s di- 
vision when the appropriation bill is submitted each year. A 
woman at the head of her own division and responsible di- 
rectly to the secretary of labor will command attention and, 
therefore, be more likely to secure results in practical action 
than if she be a subordinate worker in another bureau. She 
can carry out more effectively the specialized task of making 
vital to the public the urgent needs of the most handicapped 
group in the labor market. She can be for them a special 


_ friend in the government, unceasingly watching their interests. 
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Quite as important as its relation to women worke Sh 
however, is the effect of the measure upon the whole method 
of industrial investigations in the federal government. If it 
means wasteful duplication and an illogical separation of func 
tions so that the sum total of our industrial research will be 
less effective, it would be singularly unstatesmanlike to advo 
cate it. It should not be forgotten, however, that the prow 
posal involves merely a change of organization within th 
Department of Labor, not the establishment of a new agency 
unrelated to the Bureau of Labor Statistics or to the Chik® 
dren’s Bureau. Duplication could easily be avoided by a staff 
organization within the Department of Labor to formulate 
plans for all industrial research. ‘There may be internal diffi- 
culties in the way of such a plan, but to the outsider it would 
seem to be most desirable if the three chiefs should constitute 
themselves a commission on industrial investigation, thus. 
reenforcing each other’s programs. Moreover, the removal 
of special work for women from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will leave the bureau’s funds entirely free for urgent 
industrial investigations affecting both men and women or 
men alone. Studies in collective bargaining, for instance, 
need to be extended and made more illuminating that w 
may have concrete evidence on its methods .and results. 

The program of the new woman’s division cannot, of course, 
be predicted in detail. Congressman Keating, reporting for 
the Committee on Labor, would have the division collect 
information of a practical kind to be used by industry itself, 
by the schools in planning industrial training, and by th 
public in determining the need for remedial legislation, and 
(promising addition) its effects. “We must know in a given 
industry,” he writes in the formal report on the bill, 


““vhether women suffer more or less from unemployment than 
men in that industry; we must know how much of this lost 
time is due to personal causes which are common factors in 
the lives of wage-earning women as distinguished from wage- 
earning men, and how much is due to personal factors affect- | 
ing men and women equally. We must know to what extent 
the equipment of machinery and the general management of. 
the various industries take into consideration the physical ai 
nervous organization of women wage-earners. We must 
know the effects of speed, complexity and monotony—all 
factors in modern industry—on the physical and nervous 
organization of women. ‘The division’s greatest opportunity 
for service lies in its privilege of materially assisting the efforts 
to settle questions of fact by furnishing statistically accurate 
and intelligible descriptions of the demands of various occu- 
pations upon women; in its cooperation with federal and state 
agencies in the effort to determine the extent to which these 
demands endanger the health of women wage-earners and in 


devising and suggesting pigeuegple means to lessen these 
dangers.” 


Reaching Wider Audiences 


THE SAME REPORT of the Committee on Labor stresses also 


-the need for such a presentation of facts as shall appeal ta a 


wide audience. It points out concerning the woman’s di- 
vision that “as part of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, its 
bulletins were naturally forced into the form of reference 
books for experts only, whereas the woman’s division should 
tell the very human story of women wage-earners in a way 
that every intelligent person can easily understand.” 

It is true that there remains in the bureau today some- 
thing of a traditional conception of the proper form for 
reports issued by a governmental bureau. In the first an- 
nual report of the federal Bureau of Labor in 1886, it is 
stated that “the matter presented herewith is largely sta- 


“tistical, whether presented in the text of the work or in tabu- 


x form. Theoretical discussion has been avoided so far 
possible.’ An examination of the reports of the bureau 
ows how great has been the emphasis upon statistical presen- 
tion rather than upon an unstatistical, but none the less 
ientific description of conditions. Under the present com- 
issioner, Royal Meeker, distinct gains have been made in 
‘e recognition of the task of public education. The useful 
Tonthly Review is one evidence of this. But the tradi- 
onal attitude still exists. If a woman’s division, beginning 
ithout the hampering effect of certain recognized forms for 
sports can use new methods, it may afford a useful demon- 


UR grandmothers did not suspect it, but they were 
the true founders of the home economics movement. 
They baked and brewed and made and mended, 
that their families might be fed, clothed and kept 

n good health. They had no thought of making a “science” 
f their housekeeping, nor did anyone stagger under a sense 
f responsibility to the body social. Nevertheless these home- 

yakers and housekeepers were blazing trails for their daugh- 

ars and granddaughters. 

The founders and leaders of a cause have a place all their 
»wn, but before the time is ripe for their efforts many forces 
aust have beeti at work. “There could have been no home 
conomics movement if there had not first been homes. 

At the very time when mid-Victorian home life was pur- 
uing its placid way, Ruskin was laying hold of certain prin- 
siples and their inter-relationships. He realized that the 
‘lady” or “‘loaf-giver’”—the domina or “house lady” gave to 
rer household much beside the literal loaf. Of the loaf- 
ziver’s education he wrote: “All such knowledge shall be 
given her as may enable her to understand, and even to aid 
[what would he say today?] the work of men.” Another 
time he says: “It is of the highest importance . that she 
should follow at least some one path of scientific attainment.” 
Again, “She has a happy smile because there is a little wall 
around her place of peace; and yet she knows in her heart that 
outside of that little rose-covered wall the wild grass to the 
horizon is torn up by the agony of men and beat level by the 
drift of their life-blood.” 

Today we should sum up all this by saying that home 
economics, as its name implies, began in the home, developed 
in the classroom and reached its suzmmum bonum in the pres- 
ent-day field of social and sanitary science. 

- In order to review this initial stage, we have only to go 
back, each one to his own home. Was not its busy Presiding 
Genius a teacher? a demonstrator of sanitary housing and 
attractive furnishing? a supervisor of division of income and 
household accounting, of dietary-making, cookery and nutri- 
tion, of clothing and of sewing, of first aid and of home nurs- 
ing, not to mention Christian ethics and a few other trifles 
akin? Busy places, these human laboratories! Small wonder 
that the compounds resulting from their activities, compounds 
of intellectual processes, of character-dust and soul-filaments, 
should today, by their very existence, create larger and larger 
fields of service. 

Gradually, keen-minded housekeepers began to realize that 
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stration of the fact that government reports may be both scien- 
tific and illuminating. ; 

Certainly we need facts. We must know more about mini- 
mum wage laws, the extent of night work and its results, 
the employment of married women in industry, and the health 
effects of dangerous processes. “The difficulties of varying 
legislation in different states may be made to serve a useful 
purpose if the federal government will draw conclusions as 
to their relative merits. “The creation of a woman’s division 
seems to be a promising first step in a more coherent, nation- 
wide program for protecting women in industry. 


Tome Economics and Public Health 
By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 


LECTURER IN HOUSEHOLD ARTS, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


they were living science just as certainly as their husbands and 
sons were making history. “They began to desire for their 
profession a more formal recognition. It was no longer 
enough to keep their homes clean; they began to ask questions 
about household bacteriology. Feeding the family was just as 
sacred a duty as ever, but the housekeeper began to ask, Why 
is milk good for children? A recipe ceased to be merely 
“Mrs. Brown’s corn bread,” and came to stand for energy 
that should help Susy learn her lessons. 

While continuing-to care for her children’s health as a mat- 
ter of course, the mother came to ponder, What law of health 
have I broken that members of my family have frequent colds 
and indigestion? What connection is there between impure 
milk and that epidemic in Jack’s grade at school? What is 
my own responsibility to other mothers and to other homes? 
And a new home economics ideal rose, companion to the new 
public health. 

About this same period wide-awake educators felt a. grow- 
ing consciousness of something lacking in their courses of 
study. “They were no longer satisfied to stop at proficiency in 
arithmetic and accuracy in spelling. Physiology, “cooking” 
and “sewing” were more emphasized. 

This transition time of home economics was one of much 
misdirected energy, but the underlying principles were sound 
and simple. ‘There was much discussion of the pedagogical 
and psychological possibilities of “‘domestic science’; and 
“domestic art’? teachers realized that the subjects involved 
presented many opportunities for the cultivation of manual 
dexterity. In some cases, perhaps, technique was pursued to 
the undoing of the larger result. Wise leaders were needed 
to organize the good material and discard the poor. 


The Early Meetings 


In 1899, such leaders, eleven of them, held the first formal 
conference on “home science and household economics.” ‘The 
Lake Placid Club, where the conference was held, saw an or- 
ganization of forces—home, school and social—destined to put 
home economics definitely in line for its highest development. 

Of the fifteen topics planned for discussion at Lake Placid, 
three may be quoted as best illustrating the triple theme of this 
paper: First, How can domestic science help the woman who 
does her own work? ‘Then, The training of teachers of do- 
mestic science, and standards of living as affected by sanitary 
science. “Thus home economics touches public health at a 
second point in the line of their progress. 


ee 
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In 1908, the Lake Placid conference was merged into the 
new American Home Economics Association. ‘The first issue 
of the Journal of Home Economics, official organ of the new 
association, sounds the note of contact with social activities, 
particularly public health. 

In a comprehensive review of Charities and The Commons, 
that later became the SurvEy, Benjamin Andrews wrote: 
“There is no other magazine published which comes so closely 
into touch with the whole field of home economics as Chari- 
ties.’ Dr. Andrews then quotes a paper by Ira S. Wile that had 
appeared in Charities, and entitled Economic Dietetics, in which 
Dr. Wile said that “Instruction in dietetics would cause (1) 
a reduction in the weekly cost of food; (2) a reduction in the 
waste of food; (3) a reduction in the indigestibility of food.” 
As a result there would be, he continued, ‘‘(1) fewer im- 
properly nourished anemic children; (2) fewer dyspeptic, 
neurotic adults; (3) healthier homes; (4) more efficient 
workers; and (5) a higher standard of living.” 

During the first year of its life the Journal of Home Econ- 
omics published also a paper on ‘The Economic Value of the 
Visiting Dietitian (of which mention will be made later) ; 
one on Domestic Science Teachers in the Campaign Against 
Tuberculosis, by Ira S. Wile; a discussion of Typhoid Fever, 
Its Infection and Prevention, by Mary Hinman Abel; a study 
of Malnutrition in School Children in New York City, by 
E. Mather Sill; a review of the Progress of Sanitation, by 
George M. Kober, and also, forerunner of other such investi- 
gations, an inquiry into Abuse in the Distribution of Food- 
stuffs, by Miriam Birdseye. 


Allies for the Common Welfare 
SINCE THAT YEAR of grace 1908, home economics and public 
health have clasped hands many times. ‘Today they are strong 
allies. But the importance of this alliance was perceived first 
by home economics workers. 

Mention has already been made of a paper in the first 
number of the Journal describing the visiting dietitian. ‘This 
brief article was one of the first reports of a work that has 
since assumed the proportion of a “movement,” and that is 
established at present in fully thirty cities. It began in 1906 in 
the office of the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. ‘There, “visiting housekeeping” as it has 
been generally called, demonstrated its sphere of usefulness as 
a relief agency and yet more as a preventive agency. The work 
of the visiting housekeeper furnishes a most concrete example 
of the possibilities open to the home economist in public 
health work. 

As this work developed in the New York association, the 
object of the visiting housekeeper was at first to give simple 
lessons in diet and cooking to mothers of underfed school 
children. The group in which this work was begun was one 
in which the families were in danger of becoming dependent. 
Their income was not elastic enough to cover all necessities, 
and the visitor soon found that mothers who were urged to 
spend more freely on food scrimped their expenditure for 
clothing, light and other essential items in the family budget. 
The food item could not be separated from other parts of the 
whole outlay. The home’s expenditure as a whole had to be 
considered ; and therefore the budget became the basis of in- 
struction in these semi-dependent families, and the instruction 
itself followed such lines as were indicated in each case. For 
instance, teaching of food values was adapted to the needs of 
each individual mother, who was taught how to buy her neces- 
saries from her present income, as far as possible, and according 
to the health needs of her children. Sewing was not a thing 
of diagrams and theory, but also followed the line of need 


Aprons were taught when Susy needed an apron; tro 
when Tommy’s turn in the equipment came. 

What sum did the mother need in order that her f 
should have an income sufficient to safeguard its health, i 
working efficiency and provide a fair margin? 

Inevitably there arose a third question, the most difficult) 
all—how to help the mother plan to bridge the gap too o 
existing between resources and the lowest estimate of ne 
Technically speaking, this meant that the visiting ho 
keeper’s aim became threefold: to aid in preventing depend 
by instruction in right living and the conservation of h 
and resources; to aid in stamping out dependency and a 
use of relief; to aid in preventing illness and to relieve il 
wherever possible by dietary measures. j 

The experience of the work especially under one. 
that developed in the New York association—proved that ¢ 
ful instruction in the use of even a barely adequate incor 
could be made to count much toward putting the family om 
sound health basis. 

Left to herself, the mother in such groups will buy a su 
ply of meat out of all due proportion, or else she will adopt 
diet of starch and tea, considering vegetables and fruit — 
luxuries and milk quite beyond the possibility of purchase. S 
knows nothing of the relationship between orange juice af 
hard little bones in her growing children. But the dietitiar 
business is to show her that the things she thinks she can 
afford to buy are the things she can’t afford not to buy. 

An important detail of this work is that, with assistance 
the mother herself makes the estimates, does the figuring ar 
writes her own memoranda on which to base her budget, ar 
that from week to week she keeps her own expense accoun 
The responsibility is not removed from her shoulders; she 
helped to bear it more intelligently. Indeed, it is her ov 
weekly expense account that furnishes material for future le 
sons. “his expense account includes expenditures from # 
small cash allowance made by the association when circur 
stances demand it, and paid to the family at regularly state 
intervals. ‘The relief, often temporary, checks serious resul 
of under-nourished children and so clears the way for tl 
happier task of building up sound bodies for future activitie 

In such family health work nurse and home economist wo: 
in closest cooperation and interdependence. ‘The nurse atten 
to the necessary medical examinations and advice and aids 
all matters that require her skill. “The home economist fac 
the responsibility of preventive, upbuilding measures that shz 
make the individual family a sound social unit. 

Such work has developed from many other centers thi 
those just described. A home economist is on the staff 
several New York hospitals for work among out-patients. 
tuberculosis society in Jersey City has grown to county pr 
portions and includes home economics teaching as one of tl 
most important departments of its work. ‘The first settleme: 
to undertake this work was Willoughby House, in Brookly 
Municipal departments of health are interested in these po 
sibilities in their field, and state health officers, as well. Se 
eral of the more progressive states have under consideration, 
is said, the addition of a home economist to the staff of the 
divisions of child hygiene. Significant in this connection w: 
a vote taken at the recent convention of the American Publ 
Health Association, to add to its organization another sectic 
—that on foods. 


The Vital Point—Cost of Food 
Mary Hinman Ase of the Home Economics Association 


preparing a special study of figures obtained in constructiy 
work among semi-dependent families to use as a basis for sim 


t work among families independent, so far as income goes, 
it greatly in need of instruction concerning the wise use, as 
ell as husbanding, of their income, especially in the pur- 
wase of foodstufts. 

‘The future holds many responsibilities. To summarize 
riefly: “he home economist’s work is with the family as a 
hole, as a unit. The families should enter into the scheme of 
hoperation so that each member will feel that he has a definite 
ace in building a model neighborhood, a neighborhood in 
hich each tamily is made up of individuals sound physically 
d prepared to bring good health to the duties of citizenship, 
esent and future. From such neighborhood work, the step 


N spite of the fact that there was a long row of horses 
and spring wagons along the front fence, the big white 
house that stood a little way back from the road seemed 
tensely still. All the blinds were down, and in the 
arlor there were so many flowers which kind neighbors had 
rought from their gardens that it was difficult for the town 
adertaker to move about. ‘The minister was almost a 
tranger, having come from the city to substitute for the reg- 
lar pastor—and to get a breath of country air at the same 
ime. After he had read a passage from the Scripture he 
urned and, with his finger still between the leaves of his 
ible, said: 


E have met today for the sad purpose of performing 
. the last solemn rites over the body of one who has 
assed into the Great Beyond. Our hearts are overflowing with 
rief at the untimely ending of this life so full of promise. He 
iad just begun his career. Still in the time of sowing, he had 
ot reached the point where he could see the grain begin to 
row, much less had he reached the time of harvest. In think- 
ng about this matter, many may be led to wonder why it has 
pleased the Divine Creator to remove this promising young 
person from our midst, to cut short a life so well begun. ‘They 
bow their heads and say “Thy will be done’, but without 
understanding the logic of it all. 

“If they will but consider for a moment they will realize 
that the reason they do not understand it is because they have 
not themselves been logical. ‘They assume that the responsi- 
bility for the death of this young man, and the grief, sorrow 
and loss which it entails, lies with the Creator, whereas the 
immediate responsibility in every case of typhoid fever rests 
upon man himself. God, in his wisdom, has placed mankind 
in possession of the knowledge of the causative agent and the 
means of its spread. He has opened up our minds that we 
may understand how this disease may be prevented and 
avoided, and He has given us an almost infallible weapon with 
which to protect ourselves from the attacks of the germ which 
causes the disease. “Therefore, this bereavement means that 
someone has failed to make use of these God-given means of 
protecting human life. Many a time, as in the present in- 
stance, it is the innocent bystander who suffers from the 
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to municipal activity is easy; for in every part of the city the 
neighborhoods will be ready to contribute each its peculiar 
share according to its own development, and to face and ex- 
plain its own needs. ‘The task of planning and working for 
betterment, social and physical, will be intelligently shared by 
every section, not left to a remote and often uninformed “com- 
mittee.” 

Thus, through the upbuilding of homes and the strength- 
ening of children; through instruction—in school and out of 
it—in wise living and spending; through active participation in 
social effort, the home economist is making a definite contribu- 
tion to national betterment. 


A Country Funeral 
By William C. Rucker, M. D. 


ASSISTANT SURGEON-GENERAL, U. S, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


neglect of another; from somebody’s failure to realize that he 
is his brother’s keeper. 

“Tt is impossible in the present instance to exactly fix the 
responsibility for the sickness and death of the departed, but 
some man or woman is responsible, because only human beings 
have typhoid fever, and the disease cannot be acquired except- 
ing from some person who has the disease or who is harboring 
the germs which cause it. Like every other person who con- 
tracts this disease, this young man unwittingly took into his 
body something which came from the body of another person. 
Possibly he may have received it directly or indirectly from 
some person who suffered from a very light attack of typhoid 
fever, and who, by the carelessness of his habits subsequent 
to his recovery, was the means—possibly the ignorant means 
—of the spread of the disease to other people. It may be 
that someone who was wantonly careless in the manner in 
which he disposed of the waste products of his body brought 
this grief upon the family of the deceased and this economic 
loss to our community. Perhaps the responsibility in the pres- 
ent instance does not lie with any one individual, but with 
some town or city which has been careless in the method of 
ridding itself of its offscourings, or has been indifferent to the 
laws of sanitation in securing its drinking water. 

“At any rate, the death of this young man could have been 
prevented. It was entirely unnecessary. It is the price which 
we are made to pay for somebody’s ignorance and carelessness. 
The day is fast approaching when such sacrifices shall cease 
to be. It will arrive only when we have learned that the 
presence of typhoid in a community means that someone has 
been criminally negligent of his duty. Today, with hearts 
bowed down by the grief of our loss, let us resolve that we 
will henceforth so order our lives that we may conduct them 
without menace to others. Let us take unto ourselves the 
lesson of this hour, and in our own sorrow fix our determina- 
tion to prevent the coming of sorrow to others. If we do 
this, this dead shall not have died in vain.” 


N the cottage organ somebody played Lead, Kindly Light, 

six young men came in from the lawn where they had 
been talking in hushed whispers, and the procession moved 
out toward the hillside. 


Starving the Children’s Bureau: 
By Florence Kelley 


SECRETARY NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


HE fourth annual report of the federal Children’s 

Bureau confirms the conviction with which the writer 

of these lines reviewed the second annual report, that 

no social worker, in whatever field of activity, is well 
read who is not familiar with the publications of this bureau. 
Modest as their form and simple as their language, they are 
scientific in the finest sense of that much abused word. “The 
facts in them are collected by competent people, sifted with 
skill and scrupulous care, and made public in forms available 
for all who can read English. 

And what long-neglected facts, on what fundamentals of 
the life of the nation! The birth, life and death of legions of 
native citizens condemned to extinction in infancy by the 
neglect of the community and the common lack of standards of 
income for working class families; the cruel because needless 
death in childbirth of tens of thousands of mothers; the. in- 
finite variety of means discovered for “putting baby on the 
map,” for keeping child-saving in the foreground of com- 
munity life at least during -Baby Week in every year. Only our 
stupendous immigration can explain our surviving our callous 
disregard of our century-long waste of mothers and children 
and of the means at hand for saving them. 

Since the foundation of the bureau every state of the 
forty-eight has improved its registration of births. And this 
is no mere coincidence. For the bureau makes the very process 
of gathering its needed facts a means of enlisting people to 
act on them. While enquiring into infant mortality in a city, 
it stirs by the very manner of its questioning the people of 
© that city to reduce that mortality. 

Nowhere in the world, therefore, can students find govern- 


AMERICA TO THE 
NATIONS OF EUROPE 


By Louts §. Friedland | 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR THE RUSSIAN REVIEW 


E stand embattled in your weaponed might, 
Playing the game of death. to test your strength. 
What will ye reap in bitterness at length? 
Think ye there will emerge from out the fight 


Dripping with blood of men, a master-race,— 

Swift time will bring 
Another champion, sternly challenging,— 

Then war, and pestilence, and all things base. 


Nation of Nations? No! 


Hearken a message from a newer land 
That welds your sons in ever-strengthening ties ;— 
Behoid! the greatest nation will arise 

Where all the nations’ sons together stand! 


Nation of Nations! 
There is no other! 
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Yes, we have the way! 
One Nation build ye then, 
Binding your sons by all the hopes of men,— 

And mark the dawning of a*better day. 


ment reports like the four modest pamphlets in which, one 
a year, this bureau has given an account of its activities. Fq 
its task is unique: ‘To investigate and report upon all may 
ters pertaining to the welfare of children.” 
The bureau reports in multiform ways. Its printed officie 
documents, free from all padding, all jargon, and all jum 
bling of figures, are sadly limited in the size of the edition® 
But exhibits, screens, slides, films and charts eke out th 
printed word. And the mail keeps voluntary agencies for 
ever handing on the torch of the searchers after childr 
well-being. 
’ This annual report comes at the moment when it shoul 
give rise to novel New Year’s resolutions by the America 
people about their congressional appropriations. Beginning) 
with the grotesquely petty sum of $25,000, Congress has a 
ways dealt meagerly with this most useful bureau. In the 
present month, moreover, the House Appropriations Commit) 
tee cut all the proposed modest increase from ee estimates for 
its future work. q 
The bureau asked an increase of $187,520, making the tote 
requested appropriation $352,160. While an amendment om 
the floor of the House granted an increase of $109,000 th 
work of the bureau will be crippled for lack of the full sum) 
requested. 
Will the American people passively accept this insult a 
their Christmas gift from Congress? Or will nation-wid 
protests rebuke the committee and the insufficient amend 
ment cynically adopted on the floor—before Congress ad 
journs this week to commemorate the coming of the Hoh 


Child? 


' we all trusted in it. 


COM 


“REPARATION, RESTITUTION, 
GUARANTEES AGAINST 
REPETITION” 


NTERNATIONALISTS antic- 

ipated that the patriotic braggadocio 
with which the German chancellor em- 
bellished the German peace overtures 
would be answered with resounding 
blows in similar vein in Lloyd George’s 
speech to the British Parliament. Both 
addresses, in their phrasings, have ap- 
pealed to the fighting spirit of their peo- 
ple. Both reviewed the events of the 
war in a way to spur to new exertions, 
but both great civil leaders reckoned 
not only with the war groups but with 
the nascent sentiment which in. each 
country is for trying out negotiation 
as an alternative to military exhaustion 
as a way for settlement. The British 
premier drove back of all the military 
events to the objects of the war. 

“This is a struggle,” he said, “for in- 
ternational right, international honor, 
international good faith—the channel 
along which peace on earth and good 
will among men must follow. 

“The trained sense of fair play among 
the nations, the growth of an interna- 
tional consciousness for the protection of 
the weak against the strong, of a strong- 
er consciousness that justice has a more 
powerful backing in the world than 
greed, the knowledge that any outrage 
upon fair dealing between nations, great 
or small, will meet with prompt and in- 
evitable chastisement — these constitute 
the causeway along which humanity 
was progressing slowly to higher fields.” 

Unlike the word coming from the 


_ Russian council, and less explicitly from 


the other capitals, the British Premier 
did not close the door to negotiation nor 
repeat the demand of the English ex- 
tremists that surrender should be the 
only basis for broaching peace. He said: 
“The mere word that led Belgium to 
her own destruction will not satisfy 
Europe any more. We all believed it; 
It gave way at the 
first pressure of temptation, and Europe 
has been plunged into this vortex of 
blood. . We will, therefore, wait until 
we hear what terms and guarantees the 
German government offers other than 


those, better than those, surer than 
those, which she so lightly broke. Mean- 
while we ought to put our trust in an 
unbroken army rather than in a broken 
faith.” 

In the view of some of the closest 
observers of the peace negotiations, the 
German proposal, met by the Allies’ de- 
mand for terms, may be stalled by a 
counter-proposition of a conference, un- 
less the central powers couple with it at 
least certain fundamental proposals 
which the Allies would find it difficult 
to turn down and hold public opinion at 
home and abroad. 

Repeated dispatches from Washington 
during the past week, quoting Ambas- 
sador Bernstorff directly or indirectly, 
indicate that while the German govern- 
ment does not believe particular terms 
should be discussed other than around 
the boards of a conference, where na- 
tional spokesmen would not be under 
pressure to abuse each other for home 
consumption, Germany may come out 
with the statement that she stands ready 
to discuss disarmament and a league of 
nations which in essence would be a 
guarantee against militarism. 

In such case, Germany will have done 
three things which since the outbreak of 
the war—and at times equally propitious 
as this—have been held up by the paci- 
fists as the great opportunity open to 
the United States—to propose peace 
through negotiations, to propose dis- 
armament and to propose a League of 
Nations. The way was open to the 
Wilson administration for such propos- 
als prior to the German note; it has to 
a degree been closed while the note was 
under consideration as something likely 
to imply the United States was taking 
sides. It is open again, either to initiate 
action or to publicly throw the weight 
of the United States into the scales of 
European decision. 


THE ENGLISH CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES GROUP 
TEPHEN A. CHANDLER, who 
describes himself as a business man 
and active member of the Exeter branch 
of the Union for Democratic Control, 
reached New York on the St. Paul last 


week. He sailed just prior to the change 
in ministry and the receipt of the Ger- 
man overtures, and tells of two recent 
developments in the crystallization of 
public sentiment in England. ‘These 
have had their origin among members of 
the Union for Democratic Control. 

What is known as the Civil Liberties 
Group has followed with sympathetic 
interest the case of the conscientious ob- 
jectors, but is concerned directly with 
steps to defend the rights of free meet- 
ing and free speech. For example, a 
recent pamphlet was written by R. J. 
Lupton, former member of Parliament, 
entitled What We Are Fighting For. 
Thousands of copies of this pamphlet 
were circulated before it was suppressed 
by the police under the defense of the 
realm act. The author was fined £200 
and £50 cost. Mr. Chandler’s office 
and home in Exeter were raided by the 
police in November because of his activ- 
ities in distributing this pamphlet. ‘This 
was not his first experience, however, of 
the police raid, as he had gone through 
one in August when some pamphlets en- 
titled How the War Came, published by 
the Labor Leader, were known to be in 
his possession. 

This civil liberties movement is, he 
says, practically in the making. The 
parliamentary group committed to it was 
forty strong in November, and as result 
of the overthrow of the Asquith govern- 
ment and the sharper alignment between 
militarists and pacifists in Parliament 
Mr. Chandler believes it is four 
times as strong at thé present writing, 
and will become the opposition in Par- 
liament. It is composed of such ener- 
getic members as Charles Trevelyan, 
who left the Cabinet at the outbreak of 
the war and whose recent letter to the 
American people was published in the 
SuRvVEY for December 9; Arthur Pon- 
sonby, Philip Snowden, Ramsay Mac- 
donald, Holt, a figure in the shipping 
world; Pringle, Outhwaite, Jowett, 
Hardy, the leader of the railway-men’s 
union; Prof. G. Langdon Davis, and 
others in liberal and labor parties. 

A parallel development has been the 
organization of a Committee for Peace 
by Negotiation, in which practically the 
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same men are leaders and of which the 
Rev. Herbert Dunico of London is sec- 
retary. This committee, says Mr. 
Chandler, has been gaining strength 
rapidly throughout the fall, is holding 
meetings all over the country, and on 
Christmas eve has planned a chain of 
mass meetings calling on the British gov- 
ernment to enter into a conference for a 
settlement of the war. 

In mid-November Mr. Chandler was 
in conference with Ramsay Macdonald, 
leader. of the pacifist group in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Chandler had come up to 
London from Exeter following the raid 
on his office to find out whether similar 
repressive tactics were going on in other 
parts of England. Mr. Macdonald told 
him that such was the case and that ap- 
parently the most rigorous methods were 
being used in the provinces. ‘The goy- 
ernment was aware that there had been 
a shift in sentiment since the summer 
“push,” with its great waste of life and 
blood. 

A hundred meetings were being held 
every week. Of these the press tells 
little or nothing. For example, Mr. 
Macdonald had spoken (in Glasgow) 
at a meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall, whose 
seating capacity is 4,750. Every seat 
was filled an hour before the meeting 
commenced, and at least 3,000 people 
were turned away. 

Coming south, Mr. Macdonald spoke 
at Leicester on a Sunday morning to an 
audience of 4,000 people. At the time 
Mr. Chandler saw him he was planning 
to go to Cardiff in about ten days. The 
newspapers have since made much of 
the break-up of that meeting as though 
the riot: expressed public opinion. 

It is generally believed among the 
peace people that the riot was deliber- 
ately planned. At the same time Charles 
Roden Buxton, another pacifist leader, 
was speaking within twenty miles of 
Cardiff to an audience of 2,500 and the 
next day to 1,500. The newspapers did 
not report these meetings. 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL 
PASSED AGAIN 


S adopted by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 14 and sent to conference of 
the two houses of Congress, the immi- 
gration bill preserves the right of refuge 
in the United States for political of- 
fenders from abroad. Senate committee 
amendments and House bill provisions 
impairing the right of political asylum 
were eliminated when the measure was 
before the upper house. At the same 
time the exemption of victims of re- 
ligious persecution from the literacy test 
was restricted to those who were pre- 
vented. by such persecution from securing 
education sufficient to meet the literacy 
requirement. 
Efforts by the Friends of Russian 
Freedom and other bodies to safeguard 
the right of asylum for revolutionists 


from overseas were centered upon provi- 
sions in the bill which would exclude 
and deport any alien “who advocates or 
teaches the unlawful destruction of 
property,” and against the Senate com- 
mittee amendment which would restrict 
the right of political asylum to “‘persons 
convicted or who admit the commission, 
or who teach or advocate the commission 
of an offense purely political, unless such 
offense be a felony.” ‘This last restrict- 
ing phrase was held virtually to destroy 
the right of the political refugee to come 
into the country. 

When President Wilson vetoed the 
last immigration bill he said: “It seeks 
to all but close entirely the gates of asy- 
lum which have always been open to 
those who could find nowhere else the 
right and opportunity of constitutional 
agitation for what they conceived to be 
the inalienable rights of men; and it ex- 
cludes those to whom the opportunities 
of elementary education have been de- 
nied, without regard to their character, 
their purposes, or their natural capacity.” 

At the instance of Senator Reed, who 
championed especially the rights of the 
Russian Jews, the words “unless such of- 
fense be a felony” were stricken out. On 
motion of Senator LaFollette the exclu- 
sion of aliens who advocate or teach “the 
unlawful destruction of property” was 
first stricken out, and later restored 
when a special exemption was made in 
these words: “Any person who knowing- 
ly aids or assists any alien who advocates 
or teaches the unlawful destruction of 
property, except in war, insurrection or 
revolution, to enter the United States 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished,” etc. 

The most stubborn opposition to the 
literacy test has always come from the 
Russian Jews, who in Russia are denied 
the right of education either in their own 
or Russian schools. When the bill passed 
the House last spring it contained ,this 
special exemption from the literacy test: 
“All aliens who shall prove to the satis- 
faction of the proper immigration ofh- 
cer or to the secretary of labor that they 
are seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in 
the country of their last permanent resi- 
dence, whether such persecution be evi- 
denced by overt acts or by laws or gov- 
ernmental regulations that discriminate 
against the alien or the race to which he 
belongs because of his religious faith.” 

This was amended, on motion of Sen- 
ator Sterling of South Dakota, to read, 
after the words “last permanent resi- 
dence,” as follows: ‘‘and which persecu- 
tion involves a restriction or denial te 
any class or sect of such aliens of the 
means or opportunities of obtaining an 
education sufficient to comply with the 
literacy test hereinbefore provided.” 

Under this limitation the literacy test 
would still be applied to Armenians and 


south of the Black Sea. 


other persecuted sects who are not de 
nied admission to the schools of the coun 
tries from which they come. New laws 
under consideration in the Ottoman par. 
liament, abolishing the privilege of Ar- 
menian and other subject peoples in the 
empire to have their own schools, will 
still permit the children of these peoples 
to learn to read in the Turkish language. 
Hence the exemption is confined to the — 
Russian Jews. 

Despite the modification of the bill 
this year in the Senate, it is generally an- 
ticipated in Washington that the Presi- 
dent will veto the measure because of his 
opposition to the literacy test. The bill — 
was adopted in the House by a vote of © 
308 to 87 and in the Senate by 64 to 7. 

When an attempt was made by Sen- — 
ator Reed so to change the definition of ~ 
the word “alien” in the bill as to safe- 
guard the American citizenship of an 
American-born woman who may marry 
an alien, his amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 6 to 5. 

In view of the precautions now being 
taken against the coming of undesirable 
immigrants to the United States after 
the close of the European war, it is in- 
teresting to discover that men in the gov- 
ernment service at Washington predict — 
that none but the politically oppressed 
will come. They argue that if Serbia re- 
mains under foreign rule, we shall have 
the Serbs; if Bulgaria is divided and 
largely brought under alien control, the 
Bulgars will come in tens and hundreds 
of thousands; but the Armenians have 
been so decimated by Turkish massacre 
that few of them will be left to travel to 
America. ‘Those now alive and safe in 
Armenia will take refuge under the Rus- 
sian flag if Russia gives up the territory 


NEW CROPS GROWN BY THE 
' MARKET CONFERENCE 


“ RGANIZE and take your salva- 

O tion into your own hands. Or- 
ganize cooperatively as a producer. Co- 
operate with the consumer. Make your 
own demands on the agencies of govern- 
ment—the Farm Credits Board, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Department 
of Agriculture, the state departments of 
marketing. Your economic life is yours 
to organize. Your social life is yours to 
organize.” 

It was in response to this call that the 
agriculturalists themselves —the _ live- 
stock men, the grain-growers, the dairy 
men, the vegetable and fruit producers 
—came from every state and Canada to 
the fourth National Conference on Mar- 
keting and Farm Credits at Chicago, 
December 4-9. Hitherto agricultural 
experts, editors, professors and state and 
national officials have preponderated. 
But while they were prominent in this 
one, they took pride in the fact that 
2,000 farmer-producers themselves, in- 
cluding a few women, had rallied at 
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At the Community 
Christmas Tree 


By Helen Hoyt 


We have pulled a star out of heaven 


And hung it on a tree-top, 
Twinkling. 


We have drawn down fire out of the clouds 


And bound it upon the branches, 
Glimmering. 

Red light and blue light, 

Caught in crystals; 

Strange berries, 

More still, more magical 

Than any mistletoe 

Found by the druids 

In charmed forests. 

What sorcery is ours 

That makes trees glisten and shine, 
Twinkling, glimmering, 

Live in the midst of the dark? 
What spell do we own 

That with wires and glass 

We fasten-in the wandering light 
And deck our festival with flames 


their call to speak and act for themselves. 
This significant result was perhaps due 
to the National Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, which was launched by the 
conference a year ago to help the farm- 
ers organize themselves for cooperation 
in producing, storing and marketing their 
products and in improving the condi- 
tions and enhancing the attractions of 
rural life, as is being done in Denmark 
and also in Ireland, under the leadership 
of Sir Horace Plunkett. 

While the technique of soil and seed 
improvement, stock breeding and exter- 
mination of pests was not lacking, this 
conference was keyed from start to fin- 
ish to such significant social-economic 
keynotes as the bases for farm credits in 
the standardization of products as well 
as in legislation, and still more emphatic- 
ally such community and national organi- 
zation of the rural population as will in- 
crease the number of landowners, dimin- 
ish the number of tenants, distribute la- 
bor and immigrant agriculturalists where 
they are needed on the land and will 
unite farming families and _ classes. 
Charles McCarthy’s summarizing of this 
purposefulness as ‘“‘the Henry Ford-izing 
of rural industry” describes its intended 
effectiveness but fails to indicate how 
wholly democratic this new rural move- 
ment is both in spirit and procedure. 

Much of the discussion and most of 
the recommendations of the conference 


of the air! 


pertained to federal legislation already 
enacted or urged upon Congress. ‘The 
federal farm loan act was “heartily rec- 
ommended to the farmers for the fullest 
possible use,” and farm loan associations 
were suggested as the best means of tak- 
ing advantage of this law. Congress 
was urged to provide a system of short- 
time credits and to create some author- 
ized way of certifying marketable notes 
secured by live stock and other farm 
products; and also to appoint a federal 
commission to employ and supervise a 
body of experts to carry on agricultural 
inquiries and to advise farmers how to 
increase their efficiency. “The conference 
put up to the Federal Trade Commission 
an investigation of the entire live stock 
and packing industries, including the in- 
vestigation of municipal abattoirs and 
cooperatively owned packing plants, with 
a view to the assurance of ‘‘a free and 
uncontrolled market.” 

Fully a third of the five days’ discus- 
sion was devoted to the relation of land 
tenure to the distribution of immigration. 
The failure to bring together the demand 
for and supply of farm labor was attrib- 
uted to the alarming increase of tenant 
farming and the transiency of their 
tenure of the land, the lack of credit by 
small producers, unorganized distribu- 
tion and the gloom and sterility of coun- 
try life. While farmers of American 
family stock confessed to have shared 
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somewhat with the immigrants these 
same burdens, yet they gave abundant 
evidence of awaking to the necessity of 
solving the problem for both. “We want 
your information, not your pity,’ was 
the challenge which rang out over and 
over again. 

Land settlement could not be left 
wholly to unregulated private enter- 
prises, it was contended. ‘The general 
purpose of the Crosser bill in Congress 
was endorsed, but it was agreed that a 
scientific land settlement policy should 
include economic and soil surveys of un- 
settled lands, “ready-made farms” made 
available for habitation and immediate 
productiveness by the cooperation of fed- 
eral and state governments, and such su- 
pervision of private sales and private col- 
onization as shall prevent fraud and in- 
justice and aid the settler in selecting and 
gaining his foothold on the farm. 

Important as have been such offshoots 
from this national conference as the Na- 
tional Association of State Marketing 
Officials, the National Association of 
Teachers of Rural Economics, and the 
National Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety, none of its initiatives may prove to 
be more necessary and far-reaching than 
an independently organized committee 
on a constructive national immigration 
policy, which was launched at the end 
of the session. A small group of men 
and women bent on promoting closer 
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team work between those enlisted in the 
various phases of the immigration prob- 


lem, urban and rural, and in the econ-, 


omic, legislative and philanthropic meas- 
ures for its solution, constituted them- 
selves a permanent committee to this 
end. ; 

These initiators, who hope for many 
additions to their numbers, include Fred- 
eric C. Howe, commissioner of immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island, Sidney L. Gulick of 
Japan, Grace Abbott of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League, Chicago, Charles Mc- 
Carthy of the Wisconsin Legislative Re- 
search Bureau, John R. Richards, direc- 
tor-of the South Park recreation center, 
Chicago, Mrs. Van Rensalaer and Mrs. 
Mumford of Boston, and Miss Robin- 
son of New York, representing the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick of Madison, Wis., Edward F. 
Sanderson of the People’s Institute, New 
York, H. A. Lipsky, member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education and editor of 
the Jewish Courier, Graham Taylor of 
the SurvEy, and John Collier of New 
York as chairman. 

The committee will prepare and cir- 
culate a digest of existing and proposed 
laws and will strive to promote and unite 
significant efforts tributary to the devel- 
opment of a really national and con- 
structive immigration policy, dealing not 
only with the admission and exclusion of 
immigrants, but also with the training 
and assimilation of immigrants already 
admitted, who are in the struggle of 
gaining their foothold and becoming 
American citizens. 


DIVISION OF LABOR AND 
HUMANE SOCIETIES 


O say that children are tyrants is a 

truism which implies curled and ruf- 
fled darlings and limits the scope of their 
tyrannies to private life. But here are 
the little delinquents and dependents of 
Minneapolis assuming the role of despots 
and robbing two long-established philan- 
thropies of their names and separate ex- 
istences. The Minneapolis Humane So- 
ciety and the Juvenile Protective League 
of Hennepin County are the victims and, 
like many a husband and wife, are meek- 
ly giving up cherished traditions for the 
better service of “the children.” 

The directors of both societies have 
resigned, the old names and constitutions 
have been surrendered, and legal steps 
are being taken to launch two new or- 
ganizations, the Animal Rescue League 
and the Children’s Protective Society of 
Hennepin County on January 1. The 
league will embody the animal rescue 
work of the old Humane Society. The 
children’s society will be an amalgama- 
tion of the children’s branches of the 
Humane Society and the Juvenile Pro- 
tective League. 

‘The change is one which raises ques- 
tions as to the opportuneness of new and 
more scientific adjustments in social 


work in other cities of the size of Min- 
neapolis and in other fields of social 
work. It is the result of two years’ 
careful study and planning on the part 
of a committee, composed from both so- 
cieties with a chairman chosen from the 
Committee on Benevolence of the Civic 
and Commerce Association. To perform 
the work of both societies more econom- 
ically and more effectively is the purpose 
of the readjustment. 

The general feeling in Minneapolis is 
that the new children’s society will be in 
every way better equipped to handle the 
problems of unfortunate children, yet 
there is not a little local sentiment ex- 
pressed over the passing of two fine old 
names. The Humane Society, formed in 
1877 by George R. Brackett, Paris Gib- 
son and George Bradbury, is one of Min- 
neapolis’ pioneer institutions. For the 
first fifteen years or so one agent took en- 
tire charge of the work at an annual sal- 
ary of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
You picture him upbraiding a teamster 
for beating his horse one moment and 
soothing the wails of an abandoned in- 
fant the next. : 

Besides its case work, the society has 
always been active in securing better leg- 
islation concerning cruelty and abuse in 
Minnesota. In 1905, its officers took the 
lead in obtaining the state’s juvenile 
court law. In 1907, they cooperated 
with the Municipal Court in establishing 
the present system of adult probation. 
During 1915, investigations carried on 
by the society brought to light such de- 
plorable conditions in Minneapolis baby 
farms that two new ordinances regulat- 
ing these places were passed by the City 
Council. The Humane Society now co- 
operates with the Board of Health in the 
licensing and inspection of baby board- 
ing-homes and the disgraceful traffic in 
unfortunate infants has been done away 
with. A newly opened department of 
child-placing and home-finding has fur- 
nished many babies for adoption into 
thoroughly approved homes this year. 

The Juvenile Protective League was 
organized in 1906 to aid the Juvenile 
Court in solving the problems brought 
before it and in making its work as effec- 
tive as possible. It has supplied needed 
assistants for the court, until the thor- 
ough demonstration of their usefulness 
has induced the city to place them on its 
payroll. The first juvenile probation 
officers, woman policeman and court 
nurse were employed by the league. The 
County Detention Home for Boys at 
Glen Lake is the outgrowth of a similar 
home established by the league. The 
new Boys’ Club, one of the liveliest in 
Minneapolis, was inaugurated under its 
auspices. Extensive research work in 
connection with, the Juvenile Court, giv- 
ing remedial relief to the boys and col- 
lecting data for the court, have been car- 
ried on. “The league has made various 
surveys of pool reoms, dance _ halls, 


movies and street conditions in Minn 
apolis. 


WORKING IN THE NAME 0) 
THE CHRIST CHILD 


OME thirty years ago there lived ir 
the city of Washington a young gi 

the daughter of Richard T. Merrick, z 
distinguished lawyer. A serious injury 
due to an accident, had left her an in 
valid, confined to her couch. Thr 
Christmas season was fast approachin 
and amid the preparations for the holt 
days, which the happy family were busily 
making, this young invalid, reared in 
luxury, conceived the desire of clothing 
in the name of the Christ Child some 
poor babe who was to come into the 
world in poverty» She made a simple 
but complete layette, sent for a friend 
whom she knew could find the very 
mother who needed such assistance, and 
—one small child was clothed in the 
name of the Christ Child. 

The Christ Child Society, founded 
just twenty-six years ago, distributed 
one hundred and thirty-nine layettes 
this year. Not one request has ever 
been refused to an applicant endorsed by 
its visitors. And from this has devel 
oped the material relief department, 
which clothes and shoes children, fu 
nishes a fortnight’s outing, a brace for 
a crippled leg or a book from the libra- 
ry. There are no religious qualifica- 
tions, except in the classes for religious 
instruction for Catholic children. The 
active members contribute a definite 
number of hours’ work each week and 
anyone may become a member by prom: 
ising to answer the Christmas letter of a 
poor child. Washington numbers a 
thousand members and there are more 
than 4,500 in all, including the branches 
in twenty-two cities. 

From her couch where she has lain 
for more than twenty-five years Miss 
Merrick directs and leads it all. 


THE LARGEST OF CHARITY 
FEDERATIONS 


T a testimonial dinner to the chair- — 
man, Felix M. Warburg, on Mon- 
day, announcement was made that an ~ 
eight-week campaign in behalf of the 
New York Federation for the Support 
of Jewish /Philanthropic Societies had 
concluded with pledges of $10,000 over 
the goal of $2,000,000 set at the be- 
ginning. ‘The total is the largest ever 
raised in any city for the current ex- 
penses of any group of philanthropies. — 
And the eighty organizations now be- 
longing to the federation make it the 
largest federation of Jewish charities — 
and the largest purely financial charity 
federation of any sort in the country. 
That the number of organizations 
grew from thirty-eight at the start was 
held a clear indication of its internal 
success. Practically all the Jewish char- 
itable societies of Manhattan now are 
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in the federation. ‘There is talk of in- 
cluding religious education societies and 
even a possibility of a future merger of 
the well-established Brooklyn Federation 
of Jewish Charities. 

Pledges were secured from between 
9,000 and 10,000 persons, most of whom 
already were giving to Jewish charities. 
Approximately 25,000 people have been 
listed in the last two years as donors to 
Jewish charities, and Chairman War- 
burg hopes in the course of time to raise 
the total of federated Jewish givers in 
Manhattan to 100,000. 

The total of over $2,000,000 pledged 
to current expenses represents at least a 
33 per cent increase over the income of 
last year of the federated charities and 
a 100 per cent increase over their former 
‘guaranteed income from members. “The 
federation guarantees to come up to the 
contribution totals of last year for every 
organization. 

Mr. Warburg feels that as a result 
of federating “we are to draw together 
in the common cause of social service all 
shades of Jewry. Selfish individualism 
is to be banished. We can secure for 
boards of trustees people entitled to 
these positions because of their energy 
‘and devotion, rather than because of 
their financial value. ‘These positions 
now will be more sought after, because 
more responsible and respectable and less 
exclusive. The new federation will 
democratize Jewish endeavor in com- 
munal problems.” 
~ In social and other matters the feder- 
ated organizations will be autonomous. 
Mr. Warburg hopes that the comparing 
of methods and experience will result 
in such improvements in methods of 
service, in reports and in accounting, 
that the more direct influence exercised 
‘by some charitable federations might be 
unnecessary. 


SCIENTIFIC REFUGEES FROM 
THE ZEPPELINS 


; HE latest confirmation of earlier 

reports concerning the disappointing 
results from radium in the treatment of 
cancer [see the Survey, November 20, 
1915], is that from the Crocker Fund 
for Cancer Research. The report will 
be published by Columbia University 
early in 1917. Advance proofs, how- 
ever, tell in part the story. 

Dr. Francis Carter Wood records 
the experiments on rats, mice and 
‘guinea-pigs of the British Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund last year. 
These animals had been inoculated 
in London, but at the invitation of 
‘Columbia University were sent to this 
country after the war broke out, lest a 
Zeppelin bomb should destroy the im- 
perial laboratory. The loss of the ani- 
mals would prove a serious hindrance 
to the work of cancer research, for many 
of them showed unusual conditions of 
cancer growth. In spite of difficulties, 
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A RUSSIAN LIBRARY IN A PRISONERS’ CAMP 


Eight months passed before the first book reached this camp, from the 
Swiss relief societies. Half a year later this picture was received. 


these experiments have been continued 
successfully, and at present the Crocker 
Fund has a complete duplicate set of the 
growths in the London laboratory. 


Several heralded “cures” have been 
tested in the Crocker laboratory, includ- 
ing radium, but in no case has cure been 
effected. It has been proved that in 
small amounts, radium may even stimu- 
late the growth of cells of the cancer 
type. In large amount it may cause a 
decrease in size of the tumor, but if 
the neoplasm is not killed the growth 
returns after a quiescent period, and is 
immune to radium. Says Dr. Wood: 

“These experiments are thus of prac- 
tical importance because they show that 
in treating a tumor of any size unless 
very large quantities of radium are used 
the portions of the tumor at a consider- 
able distance from the radium may be 
stimulated and grow more rapidly, even 
though locally the tumor may diminish 
in size; and they point-to the necessity 
of careful study of the nature, extent 
and distribution of a human tumor be- 
fore a decision is made as to whether 
radium can justifiably be applied thera- 
peutically.” 


In spite of the fact that radium has 
disappointed the first high hopes concern- 
ing its curative powers, “there is no 
question,” continues Dr. Wood, “but 
that it is the best palliative treatment 
we have in cases of inoperable recurrence 
after previous surgical removal of the 
main mass of the growth. It is unques- 
tionably possible to prolong life in a 
few instances and to make the patients 
more comfortable by the judicious and 
intelligent employment of large quanti- 
ties of radium. On the other hand, it 
is equally certain that the use of small 
quantities, say, twenty to fifty milli- 
grams, of radium element in such cases 


often results in a rapid extension of the 
tumor, so that the patient’s condition is 
worse than if he had been left alone.” 


THE HUNGRY RUSSIANS IN 
GERMANY 


HEN the French and German 
prisoner soldiers suffering from 
tuberculosis passed through the towns 
of Switzerland and so on up to the 
mountains for the fresh air, they told a 
Russian, C. Oberucheff, how his coun- 
trymen, prisoners in the camps of Ger- 
many and Austria, were being treated. 
Since that time their stories have been 
confirmed by representatives of the Red 
Cross, and by letters from the pris- 
oners themselves, he says. So he has 
come to the United States in the hope 
of finding help in easing their lot. 
Russian soldiers in German camps are 
pitiably under-nourished. Consequently 
they are being wiped out by disease, 
which they have not the vitality to com- 
bat. And they are hunting through the 
garbage cans for crumbs from the other 
prisoners’ ‘“‘parcels,” Mr. Oberucheff 
says. The French government allows 
its soldiers in the German camps 500 
grams of food daily; the British receive 
three parcels a week from England; and 
relief societies do something for the Bel- 
gians. Families and friends are sending 
candies and cigarettes. But the Russian 
receives nothing. Even his fellow pris- 
oners are forbidden to share with him. 
The parcels—one for each man dur- 
ing a period of two and one-half months 
—with which the Russian government 
supplies its soldiers in foreign camps, 
are now stacked in Sweden, held up be- 
cause of the general disorganization. 
In the meantime the Russian soldier 
eats nothing but his allowance from the 
German war office: coffee without sugar 
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in the morning, soup for lunch, no vege- 
tables, little meat and a poor kind of 
bread. 

Mr. Oberucheff, representing ten re- 
lief organizations who have been buying 
food in France for the prisoners, has 
come to the United States,for money for 
provisions. He wants especially to ship 
over cans of condensed milk, since the 
exportation from Switzerland has been 
checked. Last February the Central 
Committee of Relief in Switzerland ob- 
tained permission for the Russian gov- 
ernment to send her tuberculous pris- 
oners in exchange to Switzerland as 
other countries are doing. But as yet 
the government has taken no steps. 


BELGIAN EXILES IN A HOS- 
TILE COUNTRY 


URING the last two months, ac- 

cording to dispatches, Belgian 
workingmen have been deported into 
northern France and Germany at the 
rate of about 3,000 a week. 

When the United States protested 
against the transfer as contrary to all 
precedents and those “humane princi- 
ples of international practice which have 
long been accepted and followed by civ- 
ilized nations in their treatment of non- 
combatants,” the German government 
excused its action on the ground that 
article 43 of the Hague convention re- 
quires an invading government to main- 
tain order. ‘This, it insisted, was im- 
possible since nothing could be done in 
Belgium to relieve the increasing unem- 
ployment which was causing demoraliza- 
tion and acute suffering. 

The German reply stated that the 
deportations have been carried out with- 
out severity and with all possible con- 
sideration. It claimed that Belgians 
now working in Germany are engaged 
without exception in occupations permis- 
sible under international law, such as 
legitimate agricultural and industrial 
pursuits. It even invited American dip- 
lomatic representatives to visit the work- 
men’s camps and assure themselves that 
the Belgians are well off. “The note 
concluded with an expression of regret 
that the United States has never sought 
to protest against what it describes as 
the dragging off of Germans from East 
Prussia, Alsace and other places to 
Siberia and elsewhere. 

Although the American protest inti- 
mated that the policy of deportation, if 
pursued, would in all probability be fatal 
to the Belgian relief work, at the New 
York office of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium it was said that so far the 
change had not hampered the commis- 
sion’s activities. If the whole order for 
deporting 300,000 men were carried out, 
only 3 per cent of the civilians receiving 
relief from the commission would be 
affected. 

Without doubt, however, it was said 
that the deportations have been carried 


on with flagrant disregard for the rights 
of non-combatants. 

Cardinal Mercier,: Archbishop of 
Malines, in a letter urging the civilized 
world to denounce Germany’s act, de- 
scribes how every able-bodied man (not 
merely the unemployed) was “hurried 
off, pell-mell, assembled in freight cars 
and carried to unknown parts, like a 
herd of slaves.” ‘The cardinal points out 
that the “prolonged unemployment”’ 
with its drain upon finances could have 
been relieved had the country been 
“spared the war levies, which have now 
reached the sum of one billion francs,” 
and had Belgian industry been left “its 
machinery and accessories, its raw ma- 
terials and its manufactured goods, 
which have passed from Belgium into 
Germany.” 

“The naked truth is,” he adds, “that 
every deported workman is another sol- 
dier for the German army. He will 
take the place of a German workman 
who will be made into a soldier.” 

In response to Cardinal Mercier’s ap- 
peal, on December 15, 3,000 persons 
assembled at a mass meeting in New 
York city and adopted resolutions call- 
ing upon the United States to protest 
“With all its’ force and earnestness” 
against Germany’s forced enslavement 
of Belgian citizens. 


MRS. O’ROURKE’S NEW HEAD 
O’ HAIR 


‘<7 N my opinion,” said Mrs. Leffing- 
well, “we are approaching the one 
hundred per cent efficiency standard.” 
At this the majority of the committee 
softly applauded while Miss Galusha 
rose and bowed. 
Christmas was to bring a profound 
surprise to the district committee of a 
certain big relief organization, partic- 
ularly to Mrs. Leffingwell, the stanch 
opponent of dole-giving to needy fam- 
ilies; to little ald Mr. Hamlon, who 
likes doles and persistently questions 
Mrs. Leffingwell’s “scientific charity ;” 
to Miss Galusha, the secretary, who 
shares Mrs. Leffingwell’s views and Mr. 
Hamlon’s impulses. She had, as it were, 
been the scene of contest between these 
two ever since she had agreed to try out 
her hand on the committee’s work. Mrs. 
Leffingwell claimed that Miss Galusha 
was entirely committed to the non-dole- 
giving program, while Mr. Hamlon 
cherished hopes that she would swing 
around to the “good old-fashioned way.” 
The surprise came just after Mrs. 
Leffingwell laid down Miss Galusha’s 
report and, leveling a glance at Mr. 
Hamlon, observed that Miss Galusha’s 
success in rehabilitating needy families 
of the district was due to the fact that 
she had undeviatingly followed the non- 
dole-giving plan. 
Miss Galusha was just starting to 
acknowledge the compliment by the 
usual reversal of credit from herself to 


_ stare at her in bewilderment, she turned — 
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the work of the committee members whi 
had so generously backed her in her at- 
tempts at true constructive work, when 
suddenly her face blanched. ‘The door 
of the committee room had been pushed 
open by a large, impressive woman wear 
ing a plaid coat of raglan cut and a new, 
forbidding bonnet surmounted by a@ 
sweeping green plume. She bore down 
upon the committee with a pleased and 
eager smile, followed by an organized 
column of children, all of whom ex 
hibited conspicuous marks of recent 
grooming. With a military gesture the 
woman arranged the children in a row 
behind the chairman and stood looking 
hopefully at Miss Galusha. 

Where had Miss Galusha seen this 
family before? : 
“How do you do?” said the woman, — 
reaching for Miss Galusha’s slim hand 
with both of her own big red ones. 

“Sure, don’t you know who I am?” 
Since Miss Galusha continued to 


upon the helpless committee. “This 
young lady,” she said, with a sidewise 
nod of her head in Miss Galusha’s direc- 
tion, “this young lady is the only person 
in the wide world who did the square 
thing by the O’Rourke family. What — 
with bad luck from first to last, and 
worst of all on top of that, I have tried 
out every charity society in this here 
town.” 

By this time the committee had ob- 
viously given up proceeding with its 
usual business. Mrs. Leffiingwell settled 
back'in her chair and encouraged Mrs. 
O’Rourke to proceed. Mr. Hamlon 
looked almost envious. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. O’Rourke, 
“this here Miss Galusha, she didn’t try 
none of the new-fangled notions on me. 
After Mrs. Ricardo told her that I was. 
after the work, she come to see me one 
day when me nor the childern had 
nothing to eat but what the neighbors 
give us, nor one of us a good shoe to 
our name, and me just up from the ty- 
phoid with never a spear of hair left to 
me head, and bringing a laugh from 
everybody I went to see about something 
to do, with me bonnet slipping around 
on me like your foot on a banana peel. 
You remember me now, Miss Galusha?”’ 

Miss Galusha was sitting on the edge 
of her chair, white to the lips. ‘Mrs. 
O’Rourke,” she broke in hastily, “we 
were just having a meeting. Suppose 
you wait outside, you and the children, 
for a little while, and then I will come 
out and see you.” 

Mrs. O’Rourke bent sideways from 
the waist and gave Miss Galusha a good- 
natured poke with her elbow. “Go 
along with you, Miss Galusha,” she said, 
heaving with a laugh. “It’s the com- 
mittee I am after coming to see. Com- 
mittees have been coming to see me 
since I first married my poor deserting 
Michael, and me and the childern have 
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come to pay back one of them there 
calls. 

“Ladies and gents,’ she proceeded. 
“This here young lady is too timid to 
say it for herself, but she has made the 
O’Rourke family what it is.” And she 
waved her off hand with a flourish 
toward the row of young O’Rourkes. 
“Self-respecting, self-supporting, 
set up and proud, with prosperity com- 
ing down the pike. ‘This here Miss 
Galusha, she come to see me about get- 
ting work I could do in the privacy of 
me own apartment. I will never forget 
the night. The childern was all trying 
to get on one roller skate they had fished 
out the ash barrel, and me up to me 
shoulders at the wash-tub. She walked 
right in and got the hang of us like 
that.” Here Mrs. O’Rourke snapped 
her fingers. ‘‘And she didn’t laugh at 
me looks. She got me some washing to 
do. 

“The collar on that lady over there, 
Nora,” she suddenly burst out, pointing 
at Mrs. Leffiingwell for the benefit of 
the oldest O’Rourke girl, who recog- 
nized the article with an appreciative 
grin, “I have washed that collar many 
a time, and I think we recognize the 
clothes of some of the rest of yous as 
old friends of ours. The washing, it 
helped us out, but it was just a dollar 
here and a dollar there, and the childern 
going through their clothes like a house 
afire, and rent always falling due and 
all the rest. All the washing in the 
world would not have put the O’Rourke 
family where it stands today.” 

The committee smiled and waited. 

“There was just one thing that 
fetched us out of the woods,” continued 
Mrs. O’Rourke. “Do you mind, Miss 
Galusha, the dollar you give me?” 

There was no doubt that Miss Ga- 
lusha remembered. She colored to the 
roots of her hair and scribbled meaning- 
less designs on the pad in front of her, 
while the committee suddenly stiffened. 

“T suppose you meant me to.spend it 
for the kids,” said Mrs. O’Rourke, 
“““But,’ says Nora to me, ‘it seems like 
you have to earn your living with your 
hair more than with your hands, ma, 
and why not buy a bottle of the hair 
tonic that is being sold in the corner 
drug store?’ says she.” Here Nora 
snickered. 

“That hair tonic, ladies and gents, 
was bought with the dollar, and Nora 
she followed directions about rubbing 
it on. Before many weeks was over I 
had a soft little down on me head. And 
in’ another month quite a crop. I used 
to go out walking round the block 0’ 
nights for to get the air, seeing as the 
childern was so sensitive about me being 
seen and getting laughed at. One eve- 
ning I happened into the drug store for 
another bottle of tonic and the drug- 
gist, a friend 0’ mine, he called some- 
one from the back of the store and he 
says, ‘Mr. Ballu,’ he says, ‘this is the 
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LEGISLATURE MEETS 


There is a mystery in the soul of state 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to. 
SHAK ESPEARE. 


N O scutage or aid shall be imposed in our realm save by thecommon council 
of the realm. MAGNA CHARTA, JUNE 15,1215 A.D. 


N the name of God, Amen. We whose names are underwriten, the loyall 

subjects of our dread soveraigne Lord, King James, by the grace of God, of 
Great Britaine, Franc, and Ireland king, defender of the faith, etc., haveing 
undertaken, for the glorie of God, and advancemente of the Christian faith, 
and honour of our king and countrie, a voyage to plant the first colonie in the 
Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly and mutualy in 
the presence of God, and one of another, covenant and combine our selves 
togeather into a civill body politick, for our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by vertue hearof to enacte, con- 
stitute, and frame such just and equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, 
and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meete and convenient 
for the generall good of the Colonie, unto which we promise all due submis- 
sion and obedience. In witnes whereof we have hereunder subscribed our 


names at Cap-Codd the 11. of November, in the year of the raigne of our | 


soveraigne lord, King James, of England, France, and Ireland, the eighteenth, 
and of Scotland the fiftie fourth. An°; Dom, 1620. 


O the end that this may be a government of laws and not of men. 
CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HARLES I tothe Speaker of the House of Commons (naming the mem- 
bers of the House whom he desired to arrest): 

“«Mr. Speaker, do you espy these persons in the House?” 

The Speaker, falling on his knee before the King: 

“Your Majesty, I am the Speaker of this House, and, being such, I have 
neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak save as this House shall command; and 
I humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon if this is the only answer that I can give to 
your Majesty.” FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, JANUARY, 1642. 
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January from The Citizen’s Calendar, edited by Joseph Lee, and sold at 26 cents 
by the Massachusetts Civic League, 3 Joy, Street, Boston 


lady I was telling you about who had 
such grand success with your tonic.’ 
“Then Mr. Ballu he looked my head 
over and says he, ‘Mrs. O’Rourke,’ says 
he, ‘suppose you come onto my payroll,’ 
says he, ‘for $9 a week and all the tonic 
you can use thrown in. All you need 
to do is to set in the window with a sign 
up against you holding a bottle of the 
tonic fond-like in your hands,’ says he. 
“Well, ladies and gents, I made some 
hit in that window. My friends all 
crowded around and that made every- 
body a-passing want to see. A young 


fellow got to writing me up in the 
papers and had my picter printed with 
my name onto it.- Mr. Ballu raised 
me pay and business got so brisk, he’s 
been hiring the two oldest childern to 
paste labels on the bottles after school.” 

Here Mrs. O’Rourke removed her 
bonnet and submitted her head for the 
inspection of the members of the com- 
mittee. Mrs. Lefiingwell received this 
attention with scant courtesy, but Mr. 
Hamlon rose on tiptoe to get a com- 
manding view of the amazing hair crop 
of Mrs. O’Rourke. At just this point 
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Miss Galusha was seized with a fit of 
coughing and hastily left the room. 

Mrs. O’Rourke soon discovered Miss 
Galusha’s absence. ‘“‘Now, ladies and 
gents,” she confided to them in a stage 
whisper, “don’t you be afraid of giving 
a coin or two to the poor along with 
your programs and advice. The chil- 
dern and me have considerable talk 
about that dollar given me by Miss 
Galusha. Nora will have it that it came 
from the committee, but I always tell 
her I am sure it was straight from 
the big, wide heart of Miss Galusha 
herself, seeing as she told me never to 
tell. 

“Merry Christmas to the whole of 
yez!” 


CHILDREN STRAYING IN AND 
OUT OF SCHOOL 


ECAUSE tthe parents fail to see 

the value of an education; because 
of real or imagined economic pressure; 
because of the child’s dissatisfaction with 
school and his desire to earn money; be- 
cause the break between grammar and 
high school induces many to believe that 
they have finished’— 
These reasons, or some of them, quoted 
from the report of Anne S. Davis, for 
the past eight months chief vocational 
advisor to the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, tell in the main why children 
leave school. 
as an indictment of municipal education 
in this country. Casually the city has 
thrown its opportunities in the path of 
its children, and aimlessly the children 
have been allowed to find their way 
about and adopt or leave the opportuni- 
ties before them. They leave school 
upon completing the eighth grade because 
they “believe that they have finished,” 
or because their study has not kindled 
any fire of interest in their minds, or be- 
cause the little that was good enough for 
their parents is thought to be good 
enough for them. Or they may slip over 
for a while into the nearest high school 
—classical, technical, commercial, they 
scarcely stop to find out which—without 
analyzing their ambitions or their apti- 
tudes and, finding that they are in the 
wrong place, slip out again on a hap- 
hazard hunt for a job. 

This, at any rate, is the picture 
presented by Miss Davis’ report. In sev- 
eral ways she is attacking the situation. 
Guided by the ideal of keeping the child 
in school as long as possible and of help- 
ing to socialize the school into a better 
servant of the child’s needs, she has 
worked steadily with principals and 
teachers to adjust the great mechanism 
to the individual pupil. She explains to 
parents the varied courses offered in high 
schools, and the better industrial open- 
ings for children who have been to high 
school, or who have continued their study 
until they are sixteen. 

That her emphasis is on* the value of 
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prolonging school experience and adapt- 
ing it to the individual need is shown by 


the fact that in three years (during eight 


months of which she has worked for the 
city) 30 per cent of the children who 
consulted her about work were per- 
suaded to continue their education. 

Her “follow-up” work serves a double 
purpose. After helping to find positions 
for those whose economic situation re- 
quires it, she has kept in touch with these 
children’s experiences by letters, by visits 
to employers and parents and by seeing 
the child himself. In this way she has 
tried to help children toward greater 
efficiency in their work and to induce 
them to take every opportunity for fur- 
ther training. ‘The full records of this 
“follow-up” system, which already cover 
several thousand children, will be valu- 
able for a thorough study of the condi- 
tions confronting the child as he begins 
his industrial life and for a survey of the 
industrial opportunities open to children 
over fourteen years of age. It ought, too, 
to make vocational guidance more effec- 
tive and to bring a contribution to future 
school planning, where it has long been 
realized that a closer adjustment with 
community problems is needed. 

Miss Davis recommends a law, similar 
to the Wisconsin statute, establishing 
day continuation schools. -This she be- 
lieves will reduce the loss of energy in- 
curred at present. She adds: ‘“There 
should be a provision in our child labor 
law prohibiting children from leaving 
school until they have a position in view. 
The certificate should be sent directly to 
the employer. When the child is dis- 
charged or leaves his position for any 
reason, the certificate should be mailed 
back to the school authorities, who will 
know immediately that the child is not 
at work, and so return him to school un- 
til he secures another position. Under 
this plan the child will have the proper 
educational oversight.” 


BILLS THAT THE BABIES 
HAVE TO PAY 


HERE are in the state of Illinois 

between two and three thousand 
persons—babies, children, adults—who 
might see today had their eyes been 
properly attended to when sight was 
first endangered, says Carolyn C. Van 
Blarcom, in her first report of the Illi- 
nois Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. 

Organized effort in Illinois to prevent 
blindness dates only from March, al- 
though prior to that, work had been 
carried on informally by a volunteer 
group of physicians and laymen. ‘This 
volunteer organization supported the 
state bill for preventing blindness in 
babies, which became effective July 1, 
1915. In the past six months it has re- 
organized as the present society, made 
plans for sustained work, secured a sec- 
retary and enrolled over 800 members. 
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The main effort of the new organiza 
tion has been to secure more general ob- 
servance of the law requiring that babies’ 
sore eyes be reported and prophylactic 
measures used. ‘Thirty-two violations 
of the reporting law have been discoy. 
ered; one doctor and two midwives have 
been convicted and fined; the attorney: 
general has authorized the prosecutions 
of three other doctors and midwives, 
and evidence is being gathered concern- 
ing the other cases. Cooperation from 
state and local health departments, 
nursing associations and various other 
philanthropies makes possible a rapid 
extension of the work. 


The greatest difficulty which the so- 
ciety encounters is said to be ignorance ~ 
of the seriousness of infection in babies” 
eyes. “Tragedies occur within a stone’s” 
throw of hospitals and dispensaries — 
where blindness might have been 
averted. 


Miss Van Blarcom tells of one young 
mother who, holding her blind baby im 
her arms, said that the baby’s eyes might 
have been treated just as well as not, 
but that this was her first baby and mid-_ 
wives and grandmothers assured her out 
of the fullness of their knowledge of ~ 
such things that it was only a “cold in - 
the eyes”; that “it was natural for ba- 
bies to have sore eyes and they will get 
well by themselves.” But the baby will — 
pay the penalty in lifelong blindness. 

Amusing incidents occur in the midst 
of all the tragedy. In one case, under 
the authority of the state the society at= — 
tempted to take a baby back to the hos- ~ 
pital, from which the parents had re- 
moved it against the earnest advice of 
doctors and nurses. The mother was — 
visited in her home, shown photographs — 
of blind children and told the serious- 
ness of her own baby’s condition—but 
all to no avail. Finally, after several 
hours had been spent in persuasive argu- 
ment, the still resisting parents were 
won over by the prospect of a taxi ride. 
So at nine o’clock at night a much de- 
lighted family accompanied the society’s 
agent and the suffering baby to the hos- 
pital. 

Sometimes the price paid by a baby 
for the ignorance and neglect of those 
accountable for its care is not alone its 
sight, with all that that means, but also 
its home, parents and relatives. Blind 
babies are not regarded as valuable as- 
sets and are not infrequently abandoned 
by the parents who are responsible for 
their blindness. Nor do one-eyed babies 
always find favor in the sight of their 
parents, for each year a number of them 
are left at Cook County Hospital and 
never claimed. 

The average cost to the state to main- 
tain and educate a blind person is esti- 
mated at something over $10,000. This 
does not take into account the negative 
loss of productive citizens—the state’s 
most valuable asset. 


JDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
A survey by the Committee on Women’s 
Work and the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
By Louise C. Odencrantz and Zenas L. 
Potter. Price $.25. 


Springfield, IIL, 
might be called a 
typical American 
community. Its pop- 
ulation of something 
over 50,000 puts it 
in the class of cities 
occupied by the 
greater part of the 
urban population of 
the country. Eighty- 
seven per cent of its 
| people are American 
born. It is not a great manufacturing 
center like Pittsburgh; it does-not have 
an unwieldy population of unassimi- 
lated aliens; it has both industry and 
immigrants, but not in overwhelming 
proportions. 

These are facts which give especial 
significance to the industrial report of 
the Springfield Survey. If the Pitts- 
burgh Survey revealed a cross-section of 
American industry, the Springfield Sur- 
vey does something that is possibly more 
significant: it reveals a cross-section of 
American life. It'shows how the wage- 
earner fares, not where capital has had 
its unbridled will, nor where native 
standards have been undermined, but 
where as near an approach to simon- 
pure Americanism exists as can be found 
in any community big enough to make 
“surveying” it worth while. 

The report analyzes conditions of em- 
ployment among the 2,500 coal miners 
who constitute the largest group follow- 
ing a single occupation, the 6,000 work- 
ers engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits, the 3,000 in trade and 
the 2,000 in transformation. 

No flagrant or dramatic lapses in 
safety devices or fire protection were 
found, yet the report concludes that “a 
tragedy as horrible as that in Bingham- 
ton, a city no larger than Springfield, 
might occur in one of Springfield’s fac- 
tories at any time.” Though [Illinois 
was one among the thirty-one states to 
enact workmen’s compensation laws be- 
tween 1900 and 1916, yet because the 
law is optional and because many employ- 
ers, especially in the most hazardous in- 
dustries, have elected to be exempt, “the 
great majority of the Springfield workers 
. . «are employed in places where the 
basic principle of compensation laws has 
not yet been established.” Illinois also 
has a child labor statute, but the survey 
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revealed an unsatisfactory law and de- 
cided laxity of enforcement. 

Low wage rates prevailed, the mini- 
mum for the unskilled male per day be- 
ing $1.75 to $2; for women workers in 
the lauridries, $6 a week; and for sales 
girls, particularly in the three five-, and 
ten-cent stores studied, an average wage 
of from $4 to $5 per week. In one store 
new recruits sometimes started at $3.50, 
while, at the other end of the scale, after 
seven years’ experience, a sales girl in an- 
other store was earning only $5. All 
three of these stores employed only girls 
who were living at home. 

Most significant was the study of the 
earnings of coal-miners, whose wages 
ranged from $2.62 a day for laborers to 
a tonnage rate of 57 cents to $1.27 for 
miners and loaders. At this rate the lat- 
ter were sometimes able to make $5 or 
more a day, but in the year of the inves- 
tigation (1914) the miners worked only 
181 days, and it was discovered that the 
men seldom can count on a full working 
year. As a result, the report states, idle 
time reduces the yearly income until “‘it 
is impossible, in the case of many of the 
men, to supply an average family of five 
or six persons with the reasonable neces- 
sities of life.” 

Eighty-five per cent of 3,981 workers 
investigated worked nine hours and 
more a day; only 13 per cent, the ma- 
jority of whom were members of unions, 
worked eight hours or less. A good deal 
of seven-day labor was found. 

If these conditions are typical of 
America, and there is every reason to 
believe that they are, one is at least priv- 
ileged to believe that the spirit of the 
report is typical of another kind of 
America and one that is destined to gain 
the ascendency. For the investigators 
frankly condemned the low standards 
prevailing, proposed other and higher 
standards, and suggested means by which 
the higher standards could be attained. 

They endorsed unionism as “an ef- 
fective means” for the improvement of 
industrial conditions; urged a reorgani- 
zation of the state bureaus having to do 
with labor conditions, and the appoint- 
ment of a commission, as in Wisconsin, 
New York and Ohio; pointed out the 
necessity of better enforcement of law; 
favored health insurance, the establish- 
ment of an improved system of public 
employment offices, reduction in hours of 
labor and the abolition of seven-day 
work. In addition the report lays down 
ten “minimum requirements” which are 
essential to social welfare. 

Joun A. Fircu. 
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| HIsTORY OF THE WoRKING CLASSES IN FRANCE 


By Agnes M. Wergeland, Ph.D. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. 136 pp. Price 

$1; by mail of the Survey $1.05. 
SLAVERY IN GERMANIC SocIETY DURING THE 
Mippie AGEs 

By Agnes M. Wergeland, Ph.D. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. ‘158 pp. Price 

$1; by mail of the Survey $1.06. 


For a proper un- 
[7 derstanding of pres- 
ent-day ~ social con- 


Slavery ditions and institu- 
of tions, a knowledge 
Yesterday of their origins and 
historical develop- 


ment is important. 
These two little vol- 
umes by the late Dr. 
Wergeland present 
in a brief and read- 
able form the results 
of scholarly research into the medieval 
forbears of some of the factors in our 
modern social and industrial life. 

Of the two books, the History of the 
Working Classes in France deals with 
matters more directly connected with the 
problems of today. It is a review, or, 
as the preface names it, a running com- 
mentary on Levasseur’s Histoire des 
Classes Ouvriéres et de |’Industrie en 
France Avant 1789; and in placing this 
important and elaborate work within the 
reach of many to whom it might other- 
wise remain inaccessible, a valuable serv- 
ice has been performed. 

From the early beginnings of the me- 
dieval period down through the Renais- 
sance to the France of Louis XV and 
XVI, the varying forms of industrial 
organization, the development of trade 
and foreign commerce, and the social and 
economic status of the working classes 
are traced. Especially interesting is the 
analysis of the relation of employe to 
employer, first as seen in serf, freedman 
and lord under the feudal system; then, 
with the growth of cities, in the master, 
valet and apprentice under the guild, or 
corporation, as it is more properly called. 
The aristocratic fraternities or associa- 
tions of masters on the one hand and the 
democratic compagnonages, or unions of 
workmen and valets, on the other, fur- 
nish us with a medieval counterpart of 
our employers’ associations and labor 
unions. 

We find also the government curbing 
the power of the “corporations” when 
their influence seems likely to become too 
great. We hear the cry repeated at dif- 
ferent periods that wages have not kept 
pace with the rise in the price of food- 
stuffs. These are all apparent indica- 
tions that many of the problems which 
agitate us today have had their precur- 
sors in earlier times. 

The subject of slavery as a legal status ° 
does not press us now as it did formerly, 
but it is always an interesting chapter 
in the history of human relationships. 
The main sections of Dr. Wergeland’s 
monograph on slavery in medieval Ger- 
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manic society cover the periods of reduc- 
tion—that is, the process by which a 
slave “becomes more and more a thing” ; 
amelioration; and, 
finally, of liberation. ‘This seems to her 
the inevitable course which slavery must 
run. “It, after all, bears the stamp of 
transition and in the end must reach 
freedom.” ‘The economic aspects of the 
institution are especially analyzed and its 
legal status made clear at successive 
stages by extensive reference to Ger- 
manic law. 
HENRIETTE R. WALTER. 


MoraAL SANITATION 
By Ernest R. Groves. Association Press. 
128 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the SuRVEY, 
$.56. 


Accepting moral 

T] illness as a definite 
entity, the author of 
Motives “Moral Sanitation” 
and seeks to show how 
Morals it may be prevented 


and moral progress 


stimulated. Recog- 
nizing morality to 
be a social matter, 
he accepts Freud’s 
theory as an impor- 
tant measure toward 
ascertaining why men fail morally. In 
the opinion of the author, the method 
of Freud is the most serviceable for the 
social worker as a method of discover- 
ing the inner cravings and conflicts in- 
volved in the problems of human con- 
duct. In the acceptance of sex instinct 
as the one single fundamental force in 
determining human conduct, such mo- 
tives as fear, hunger, restriction of oppor- 
tunity are entirely overlooked. 
Education is relied upon as the chief 
method of advancing preventive moral- 
ity, and the importance of early training 
therefore is paramount. Most people 
will agree that high moral principles 
must be inculcated, though there will 
naturally be differences of opinion as to 
whether Christianity is essential for this 
purpose. ‘The statement that ‘religion 
is the most powerful agent of moral edu- 
cation” may be questioned by those who 
believe that ethics and morals may be 
developed among agnostics and atheists. 
It is pessimistic to believe that “moral- 
ity is lost in the midst of a fine glow 
of feeling that counterfeits the appear- 
ance of morality.” One cannot accept 
as final the statement that “religion must 
never give comfort to one who is failing 
to meet a moral need, while dreaming 
over or talking finely about the thing 


_ that requires action.” 


It is true that a moral leader must be 
on the lookout for evidences of repres- 
sions in the lives of those he wishes to 
help, but the mere revealing of these 
latent cravings does not in itself consti- 
tute the essential factor in reformation. 

The author finds elements of danger 
in repentance, because in itself it de- 


velops a great amount of emotional in- 


terest. “The neglect of all positive moral 
service by a person who over-emphasizes 
repentance is designated as a pathological 
state that “has the same unhappy moral 
results that follow day-dreaming.” 

The pleas for better homes and more 
intelligent parenthood naturally arise 
from the opinion that the family has 
failed as a moral agent. ‘The incompe- 
tence of parents is constantly empha- 
sized. Yet the statement is made, “The 
moral responsibilities of the home cannot 
safely be farmed out.” But if the au- 
thor is correct in regarding morality as 
a social matter, society itself has respon- 
sibilities for morals which cannot be 
satisfied in the home because of its natu- 
ral limitations. 

The need of recreational facilities and 
of labor, the disadvantages of maladjust- 
ments, and the importance of vocational 
guidance are properly stressed, although 
there is no new contribution. 

In the final chapter occurs the state- 
ment that “social progress at present is 
largely hampered by our inadequate 
knowledge of the laws and influences 
that govern men and women.” ‘The au- 
thor discovers the basis of moral sanita- 
tion in human motives, but if the solu- 
tion of moral conduct is to be found only 
through studying the repressions of child- 
hood, progress is likely to be slower than 
the author desires. 


Ira §. Wize, M. D. 


A Lasoratory ManuaLt OF Foops AND 
COOKERY 


By Emma B. Matteson and Ethel M. New- 
lands. The Macmillan Co. 325 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.64. 

Among housekeep- 
ers we find an in- 
creasing number 
who are interested 
in acquiring a scien- 
tific background for 
the administration 
of their homes. 
While the authors of 
this book present a 
good textbook, they 
have also written a 
volume that may be 
of service to any housekeeper, providing 
she combines her scientific interest with 
the desire to give her family real food 
and not compounds resulting from the 
manipulation of chemical formule. 

Furthermore, such a housekeeper will 
find any number of suggestions in the 
various chapters that will help her to 
answer her own questions. For exam- 
ple, in the chapter on milk the experi- 
ments give practical directions for com- 
paring food value, consistency, etc., of 
milk and cream; also for computing the 
percentage of butter to be obtained, for 
comparing fresh and salt butter, for test- 
ing milk, and for the use of soda with 
sour milk. i 

The various chapters divide the com- 


Formule 
for 
Housekeeping 


TODO 


mon foods as follows: Beverags 
fruits; vegetables; milk, cream, and 
ter; cheese; eggs; meat; poultry; f 
and flour mixtures. In each case ti 
food is treated in relation to its comp 
sition and nutritive value as well as 
its preparation. Each chapter clos 
with a comprehensive bibliography. Tk 
recipes are real recipes and not chemics 
equations. The final office of the food- 
that is, the nourishing of various mem 
bers of the family—is emphasized. Sug 
gestions are given for score-cards 
which the quality of certain foods ma 
be summarized. ‘There are also helpfu 
tables analyzing standard portions o 
various recipes, so that with little prac 
tice the housekeeper can balance her fam: 
ily meals without undue trouble. . 

WINIFRED STUART GIBBS, © 


THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 
By Walter Wellman. E. P. Dutton & Ce 
202 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey, 
$1.08. ; 
Walter Wellman, 

explorer and jour- 

nalist, has had 
dream—a fantastic, 
in amusing dream. He 


Humility 


Germany 


Republic. It is a 
dream of the end of 
the war by the de 
lightfully simple 
process of making 
the Germans dis 
cover that they have 
been led throughout by madmen. An 
irresistible movement takes place in Ger- 
many. ‘The nation opens its eyes. It 
discovers that the war came because 
there was an “epidemic of mental ob- 
session” in Germany. 

The people are brought to the point 
at which they express regret to the 
world that a war was precipitated by 
their leaders; regret that Belgium was 
invaded; regret that works of art and 
monuments were destroyed in France by 
German troops; regret that the Lusi- 
tania was sunk; regret that there were 
zeppelin raids on English towns and 
villages; regret that poisonous gases and 
liquid fire were employed; regret that 
German ingenuity, inventiveness and 
skill were applied to the development of 
new and hideous ways of slaughter; re- 
gret that a spy was admitted to prison 
camps to bribe his fellow countrymen to 
turn traitors. 

To America this repentant nation has 
a special word to say, a word of apology 
and contrition for having resented the 
sale of munitions of war to its enemies 
and a word of gratitude for the sub- — 
lime patience and forbearance of the 
American people. On their knees the 
Germans humbly give thanks that all 
neutral mankind did not declare them 
outlaws, wild beasts running amuck, and 
treat them accordingly. 

The outcome is the unanimous estab- 


lishment of the German Republic, a 
‘plan which satisfies everyone; disarma- 
ment; an international court with a con- 
stabulary force to uphold its decisions ;— 
and thus a peaceful German conquest 
(of the world. It is, as the author says, 
dramatic, spectacular, convulsive. 

' Perhaps the end will come about that 
| way—perhaps. If Maximilian Harden 
had said it rather than an American 
journalist, the prophecy would have 
been even more interesting. 

| Regarded simply as one more hostile 
| indictment of the German cause it must 
be said that hardly any except that of 
| 


Mr. Beck has been more successful. As 
a practical contribution towards the de- 
sired ends of peace, international good 

will, disarmament and the conquest of 

the world by high ideals, the method 
proposed is open to the objection that it 
leaves nothing for the allies and neu- 


trals to do. 
| E. APD) 


NATIONALIZING AMERICA 


By Edward A. Steiner.. 
Revell Company. 240 pp. 
mail of the Survey $1.09. 


This little vol- 
ume, mainly com- 
posed of recent 
Chautauqua address- 
es, explains Dr. 
Steiner’s great pop- 
ularity as a lecturer. 
It is of religious se- 
riousness, but it is 
also. entertaining. 

~Though covering a 
greater variety of 
subjects than it is 
possible to recall on laying down the 
book—among them English as an inter- 
national language, American scenery, 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, mince pies, investments in Mexico, 
the teaching of geography, Jewish ritual, 
slang, the influence of Buffalo Bill on 
European thought, the intricacies of 
baseball, and the Christian virtues of 
non-Christians—these lectures develop a 

_ systematic program in logical sequence. 

The infectious optimism of the author 
is too well known to require further 
comment. He clearly analyzes the de- 
ficiencies and dangers of American so- 
cial and political life; but every criticism 
broadens out into a constructive sugges- 
tion for reform which is both practical 
and inspiring. It is indeed in its call 
for active patriotism and applied human 
sympathy that Dr. Steiner’s message be- 
comes’ more than a mere addition to our 
not inconsiderable literature on the 
meaning and future of Americanism. 

Not the statutory body of law con- 
cerning immigration, he tells us, will 


Fleming H. 
Price $1; by 


avert the decay of American institutions , 


and traditions, but a better comprehen- 
sion by Americans of the difference of 
their nationalism from that of racially 
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homogeneous countries and of the spe- 
cial duties which emanate from that dif- 
ference. To keep alive in home politics 
as well as in their foreign relations the 
ideals of which the history of the world 
has made them the principal custodians 
today is the one task above all of which 
Americans, whether of the fifth or of the 
first generation, must become conscious. 
For Dr. Steiner, who sees everything 
through his enthusiasm for America, 
Americanism and Internationalism seem 
in this connection to be interchangeable 
terms. 

In our lack of educational system, the 
author finds the gravest obstacle to the 
growth of that American spirit which he 
visualizes as the essence of a new form 


of nationalism. And this although, in 


his experience, there are among the im- 
migrants many “who were foreordained 
to come to America and were always 
Americans in spirit.” 

Even if we cannot grasp the involved 
problems of some of the smaller Euro- 
pean peoples and races, we can sympa- 
thize with them in their struggles. The 
love of liberty which for many of them 
has made this country their second 
home is the link of their mutual under- 
standing and of the understanding of 
native Americans for them. 

The tense appeal of this book is light- 
ened by many human stories and by the 
same warm humor which recently won 
for the author so many new friends when 
he narrated the adventures in this coun- 
try of the stolid “Herr Director.” 


B. Lasker. 


Your Boy anp His TRAINING 


By Edwin Butler. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 282 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 


This is a book for 
a father of boys by 
a father of boys, in- 
cidentally, a former 
president of the 
Scoutmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis. 
He thinks the aver- 
age boy is not under- 
stood by the average 
parent. The only 
remedy is for the 
parent to give time 
and study to what is known about boys 
and especially to the personality of his 
own boy. “The education of the parent 
in the subject of boy-training is the pre- 
tentious purpose of this volume.” 

It makes no attempt at scientific ac- 
curacy, but has tried to keep some essen- 
tials of science ‘distantly in sight.” It 
is, however, simple, sensible, sympathetic 
and suggestive and ought to be read by 
father, with mother occasionally looking 
over his shoulder, and often talking over 
with father the meaning of what they 
read in terms of sonny. 


Henry W. THUuRSTON. 


the Survey $1.64. 


Hints 
for 


Father 
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MatTeERNITY; LETTERS FROM WORKING- WOMEN 
Collected by the Women’s Cooperative 
Guild, with a preface by Herbert Samuel, 
M. P. G. Bell & Sons. 212 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey, $1.07. 

One of the most 
serviceable books 
published in Eng- 


Mothers: land since the war 
AY Chivistias began is a small vol- 
Reminder ume of letters from 


working-women col- 
?| lected by the Wom- 
en’s Cooperative 
| a 1! Guild. -The guild 
| is a_ self-governing 
organization within 

the British Coopera- . 
tive Movement, which deals especially 
with the position of married women in 
the home and the state. For a number 
of years it has given special attention to 
the subject of maternity protection and 
has helped materially towards the adop- 
tion of the two maternity acts with 
which the factory acts have at last been 
supplemented. 

The maternity insurance law and the 
compulsory notification of births act have 
been used by the guild as a basis for a 
still greater scheme for the national care 
of maternity. The circular of the Local 
Government Board in 1914 on this sub- 
ject largely embodied the suggestions 
made by the Women’s Cooperative 
Guild. 

The present volume is not the least of 
the guild’s contributions to the move- 
ment for maternity protection. Here, 
for the first time, the problems of mater- 
nity are discussed by actual mothers. 
The writers of the 160 letters are work- 
ing-class wives, who relate simply and 
literally just what it means to bear and 
rear children in working-class homes. 
Yet their confessions do not represent 
the worst conditions; for the letter writ- 
ers, being guild members, are, therefore, 
the wives of the better paid, rather than 
the lowest paid, manual workers. Also 
these women are literate; they are able 
to recount their experiences in writing. 
Those who know the average working 
women face to face will appreciate the 
fact that a group of organized and lit- 
erate working women must represent the 
economic élite of their class. 

We can imagine what the lives of 
those even less fortunate must be when 
we know how intolerable were the con- 
ditions under which the writers of the 
letters bore their children. Over-work 
and poverty, ignorance of the physical 
functions of motherhood and excessive 
child-bearing were chiefly responsible for 
the recorded waste in women’s health 
and infants’ lives. As one woman says, 
“The best of times are bad;”’ but when 
neglect and privation are added, unneces- 
sary and useless suffering is the result. 

As the Christmas season, when there 
is, unhappily, so much lip-worship of 
motherhood, those who care for the real 
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lesson of the nativity and the message of 
the poor woman who bore her baby in a 
manger should read these modern letters 
on child-bearing by working-class 
mothers. “They suggest a way to trans- 
late compassion into protection. For if 
we really care as much about mother- 
hood as we say we do, we ought to be 
working for maternity insurance and a 
better national care of maternity. 
KATHARINE ANTHONY. 


STATE SOCIALISM AFTER THE WAR 
By Thomas J. Hughes. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 351 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.62. 


State Socialism 


fF ———————] After the War, by 
Thomas J. Hughes, 

Government is frankly one more 
by utopia, appearing at 
Parables a moment when 
utopias are at a dis- 

count. Equaland, 

Be the imaginary king- 

dom of heaven 

| whose polity it de- 
“1 scribes, is placed in 


Africa; and with 
respect to comfort, equity, efficiency and 
demonstrated practicability, the ideal 
commonwealth, like those of Bellamy, 
Wells, or Sir Thomas More, leaves lit- 
tle to be desired. Moreover Equaland 
is shown to be governed in accordance 
with scripture. ‘Ihe parables of the la- 
borer engaged at the eleventh hour and 
the talents are cited as justification, re- 
spectively, for Equaland’s system of 


AN ARMY FOR PEACE 


To the Editor: Such suggestions. as 
courts of arbitration, sending teachers 
to Mexico and paying for the education 
of Japanese students in the United States 
are splendid. Yet it seems to me that 
there is also a need of something defi- 
nite that everyone who believes in peace- 
ful “‘preparation” can immediately do, 
just as the Plattsburg camps, the civilian 
naval cruise, etc., are tangible, immedi- 
ate opportunities of services for those 
who believe in military and naval “‘prep- 
aration.” I enclose a general outline of 
a plan to provide something definite and 
immediate for those people to do who 
feel that those who call themselves 
Christians and Americans ought not to 
fight and kill: 

1. That the denominational church 
bodies of America issue immediately a 
call to the members of their churches for 
at least a million volunteers, who will 
agree to offer their services to the Presi- 


wages and of land tenure; while 
the communism established after Pente- 
cost is presented as the prototype of the 
state socialism of the ideal community. 

All the details are worked out ad- 
mirably and with due regard to the 
manner in which modern business is 
actually conducted. It would be hard 
to say why Christians, social workers, 
socialists, workingmen, employers of all 
kinds should not be interested in this 
book as its publishers think they will be. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


BorDERLANDS AND THOROUGHFARES. By Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson. Macmillan Co. 195 pp. Price, 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.34. 


City Restpentiat Lanp DevELopMENT. Edited by 
Alfred B. Yeomans. City Club of Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 138 pp. Price, $3; 
by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 

Dairy Breav. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Mac- 
millan Co. 195 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.34. 


FEELINGS AND THINGS. 
lace. E. P. Dutton & Co. 102 pp. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.07. 

Fertow Caprains. By Sarah N. Cleghorn and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Henry Holt & Co. 
150 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, 
$1.32. ; 

Frres AND OTuer TAtEs. 
son. Macmillan Co. 
mail of the Survey, $1.33. 

Tue GrowtH oF A Lrcenp. By Fernand van 
Langenhove. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 321 pp. 
Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 


Tue Mentatty Derective Cuitp. By Meredith 
Young. Paul Hoeber, Publisher. 140 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Sunvey, $1.56. 


New Iveats 1n Bustness. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
Macmillan Co. 339 pp. Price, $1.75; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.89. 

Tue Story oF THE Trust Companies. By Edward 
Ten Broeck Perine. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 327 
pp. Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.14. 

WELFARE Worx. By E. Dorothea Proud. G. Bell 
& Sons, Macmillan Co., Agts. 368 pp.. Price, 
$3; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


By Edna Kingsley Wal- 
Price, $1; 


By Wilfrid Wilson Gib- 


dent of the United States for any emer- 
gency in our domestic or foreign rela- 
tions; these volunteers to agree never 
under any circumstances to use military 
and naval weapons. 

2. That in order to meet an emer- 
gency with any of the great nations of 
the world, each volunteer agree imme- 
diately to learn to speak at least one 
foreign language, 200,000 each to learn 
Japanese, Chinese, German, Russian and 
a Latin tongue, so that in time of emer- 
gency this volunteer army be ready to 
march or sail out to meet any opposing 
force just as our army and navy would, 
except that the weapons be not arms but 
hospitality, kindness and an understand- 
ing of the language and ideals of the op- 
posing force. 

3. That each volunteer agree to give 
two weeks a year to mobilization, drill 
in marching and kindred exercises such 
as are found in a military camp—except 
for guns. a 


. provements, such as road-making, bridg 
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“ities was suggested by the president’s re- 


4. That there be divisions to lea 
road-making, house-building, surveyin 
Red Cross work, etc., comparable to th 
infantry in an army; that there be divi 
sions to learn seamanship, boat constru 
tion, etc., comparable to the navy. 

5. That this army be employed eve 
year at maneuvers in some public im- 


building, ditch-digging, etc.; that such 
volunteers be put to work immediately in 
becoming acquainted with and Christian- 
izing our immigrant population. 

6. That all church members, men and 
women, from the age of 16 upwards, be 
eligible, as well as all others who would 
desire to join in the movement with the 
same spirit. 

ARCHIBALD McCuuvre. 


Lake Forest, Ill. 


THE COUNTRY FOR ORPHANS 


To the Editor: Referring to the rev- 
elations in New York papers as to con- 
ditions in orphanages in- New York city, 
would be glad if you would publish this 
letter. ‘These little people start life un-— 
der a terrible handicap and surely they 
are entitled to some extra compensation 
so far as this is possible in order to make 
good that burden. ; 

My suggestion is, why not place the - 
orphanages of New York in smaller 
towns and villages nearby, or if that be 
not legal or feasible, perhaps a better 
idea would be to take up the abandoned 
farms of your state and thereon place 
these young people so that fresh air and 
the best of food will give them some spe- 
cial advantages to offset conditions over 
which they have no control. 

I do not mean to scatter these all over 
the state where inspection would be dif- 
ficult, but group them all within a few 
square miles. “They would learn farm- 
ing, a valuable trade in itself, and pro- 
duce a large sum of good citizenship for 
the future, even if they did not produce 
enough revenue to pay expenses. 


J. W. HamiLton. 
St. eaule 


THE. STRONG REPORT 


To the Editor: I have read with re- 
gret your remarks on page 207 of the is- 
sue of November 25. The Committee 
on Resolutions of the State Conference 
of Charities and Correction has always 
reported at the final session of the con- 
ference and it was not unusual that the 
attendance was not large when the re- 
port was presented. Although I had no 
knowledge of the contents of the com- 
mittee’s report until it was read, perhaps 
the resolution approving of the: present 
constitution of the State Board of Char- 


marks at the opening of the conference 
(a copy. of which I send you herewith). 
There is no slap at Mr. Strong or con- 
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demnation of his report in my remarks 
or in the resolution, but only an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the policy of a paid 
Board of Charities. No objection was 
made to the resolution from the floor and 
it was adopted unanimously. 
GeorcE B. RoBInson. 

[President of the Seventeenth State. Con- 

ference of Charities and Correc- 

tion. | 

Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


ARIZONA WELFARE EXHIBIT 


To the Editor: The Department of So- 
cial Science of the University of Arizona 
undertook the task of interesting the 
various organizations of the state in pre- 
paring material for a welfare exhibit at 
Tucson. The response both from local 
organizations and national committees 
was exceptionally good, and as a result a 
very creditable exhibit was prepared. 
Charts and photographs were secured 
from the various state institutions, such 
as the prison, Pioneers’ Home, insane 
asylum, etc., describing the nature of 
their activities. Civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.s 
and charity organizations from various 
cities of the state prepared exhibits show- 
ing some phase of their work. 

One booth was devoted to an exhibit 
from the National Committee on Provi- 
sion for the Feebleminded; another to 
the prevention of tuberculosis and blind- 
ness. Still another booth contained pic- 
tures and charts from various employers 
of the state showing the nature of their 
welfare work, hospital service, and ef- 
forts to provide for the safety of their 
employes. 

Considering the pioneer condition of 
social work in the state, the exhibit 
proved a decided success. It formed a 
clearing house for people of the state in- 
terested in social welfare. Dr. Mary L. 
Neff of the Extension Department of 
the University was in charge. 

E. J. Brown. 
{Professor of Social Science, University 
of Arizona. | 

‘Tucson. 


“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” 


To the Editor: No doubt the open let- 
tér by Charles P. Trevelyan, M. P., 
published in the Survey for December 
9, has been welcome to those American 
social workers who are actively engaged 
in the propaganda in favor of immediate 
* peace, based upon what many of them 
like to call reciprocal concessions be- 
tween the two groups of belligerent na- 
tions. 

Without taking up with you now the 
main issue raised in this debate, viz., to 
find out whether it agrees with the hu- 
manitarian ideals in the name of which 
those social workers pretend to speak, 
that justice make. concessions to injus- 
tice, liberty to despotism, right to might, 


I shall restrict myself in the present com- 
munication in pointing out to you the in- 
consistency of the following sentences to 
be found in Mr. Trevelyan’s letter: 

“Those who, like myself and Messrs. 
Snowden, Ponsonby and Ramsay Mac- 
donald, have for months been pressing in 
the House of Commons and out of it, 
for an early effort at negotiations have 
no more desire than the wildest war- 
monger that the war should end before 
Germany is ready to evacuate France and 
Belgium and by acts acknowledge the 
abandonment of all designs at aggression 
or aggrandizement. . . Suppose that 
to the British people, for instance, an 
American president were to be able to 
say in quite simple and direct language 
that Germany was ready to give up Bel- 
gium and France if the British govern- 
ment would negotiate. What is 
it that we seek, what does saner opinion 
seek, in France, Germany and else- 
where? It is security—security for 
which the nations are crying. “They fear 
to sheathe their swords if they do not 
see security looming in the near distance. 
But what offers security except this yery 
league of the nations? . 

Do you not see with me how large a 
gap there is between these three state- 
ments? When the English pacifists, in 
the name of whom Mr. Trevelyan pre- 
tends to speak, require that Germany 
should evacuate France and Belgium, 
acknowledge by acts the abandonment of 
all designs of aggression or aggrandize- 
ment, the idea thus expressed seems to be 
precise enough provided you include 
among those acts the release of Alsace- 
Lorraine by Germany, that country hav- 
ing been annexed in 1871 against the 
solemn protest of its population and hav- 
ing been governed for the last half-cen- 
tury against the manifest will of the 
same population ; and provided, also, that 
Belgium, Poland and Serbia are restored 
to full independence and not just trans- 
formed into buffer states which Germany 
would use as outposts guarding the Ger- 
man empire. 

But how is it that when you turn to 
the second sentence, you hear now only 
of the restoration of Belgium and France 
and nothing more about that explicit 
abandonment of plans of conquest which 
was declared indispensable in the first 
sentence? And why, a few lines below 
this, a second change in the program ac- 
cording to which nothing more is neces- 
sary than the formation of a league of 
nations! I must confess I do not under- 
stand how Mr. Trevelyan can reconcile 
these different viewpoints, or rather I 
understand it only too well, for after all 
the whole view of the war is contained in 
the last few words’ of his message, “We 
are also weary here.” 

Mr. Trevelyan is “weary” and his 
friends are “weary,” and for that rea- 
son, before the end of their journey, they 
are ready to throw off the burden of jus- 
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tice and liberty, a valuable but very 
heavy load. How far will they not be 
led by their thirst for peace? And of 
what will they not free themselves to 
try and plod along that path towards 
the oasis of peace which is constantly 
growing narrower and tarrower? What 
a touching picture of the camel attempt- 
ing to pass through the needle’s eye— 
but how fantastic! 
A FRENCHMAN. 
New York. 


MR. COHEN’S RESIGNATION 


To the Editor: Under Jottings on 
page 288 of the Survey for December 9 
appears a statement that the Dress and 
Waist Manufacturers’ Association had 
voted to demand my resignation, as well 
as that of Mrs. Moskowitz. I do not 
know where you got your information as 
to my own resignation, but it is wholly 
inaccurate. “The fact is, I resigned of 
my own volition. I enclose a copy of my 
letter of resignation: 


“J. J. Goldman, Esq., 

“President, Dress and Waist Mfrs. 

Ass’n., 
“2 West 33 street, New York city. 

“My dear Mr. Goldman: Will you 
please be good enough to relieve me of 
my duties as counsel to the association at 
the earliest practicable moment? You 
are aware of the pressure upon me of 
other professional work and the. difficul- 
ties and sacrifices involved in my en- 
deavor to be of service as an adviser to 
the association. So long as I thought it 
was worth while, I felt that I must make 
these sacrifices. I am now satisfied, how- 
ever, that too many of the members of 
your association fail to understand the 
value of counsel or advice and prefer to 
learn their lessons by bitter personal ex- 
perience. I confess that I am getting 
very tired of trying to save business men 
in the women’s wear industries from the 
consequences of their own stupidity. 
They seem wholly bent upon passing 
through bitter and costly experience 
through which to learn lessons which 
they might easily learn either by reading 
or taking counsel. At all events, I see 
no reason why I should be called upon to 
add to the sacrifices I have already 
made.” 

Jutius Henry CoHEN. 
New York. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


To the Editor: The article on Birth 
Control by S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D., 
in the Survey for November 18, inter- 
ests me very deeply. What does the 
word “contraception” mean as used by 
Dr. Knopf? If it means self-control, 
then I am with him heartily in much 
that he says. 

But there are some statements that 
lead me to believe he means some other 
method of prevention which allows con- 
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tinued indulgence but evades the legiti- 
mate result. If so, I ask in all sincerity 
why the same time and effort cannot be 
put upon the higher plane of self-con- 
trol? And I also ask, as a means to 
this end, why some of the stumbling 
blocks cannot be removed, such as 
vaudeville shows, where the exposed 
bodies of women appeal to the passions 
of men, many of the modern dances, the 
indecent dress of many women upon our 
streets and in our homes, and the pic- 
tures of nude women which so often fill 
the windows of so-called art stores. 

Would not help along these lines, 
combined with plain teaching from such 
men as Dr. Knopf and more stringent 
marriage laws with a foundation al- 
ready laid in the home, build up such 
characters that birth-control means 
self-control? If time can be given to 
teach and people are intelligent enough 
to understand how to use successfully 
preventives, they can understand and 
use self-control instead. 

The following paragraph is the one 
to which I object very strongly: 

“There are hundreds of young men 
and women, physically and morally 
strong, who gladly would enter wed- 
lock if they knew that they could re- 
strict their families to such an extent as 
to raise a few children well. But their 
fear of a large family retards, if it does 
not prevent, their happiness and, ipso 
facto, the procreation of a better and 
stronger man and womanhood. - The 
woman withers away in sorrowful 
maidenhood and the man, whose sexual 
instincts are often so strong that he 
cannot refrain, seeks relief in associa- 
tion with unfortunate and often dis- 
eased prostitutes. “The result is a prop- 
agation of venereal diseases with all its 
dire consequences.” 

Is it for such moral cowards as these 
that Christ suffered on Calvary; that 
mothers go down into the “valley of the 
shadow of death” to bring forth a man 
child made in God’s image? God’s way 
surely is for young men and women to 
marry, bear children and rear them. 

If for no better reason than the above, 
they are cowards and shirkers, missing 
the best in life. They know they have 
a God-given power—self-control. It 


can hold in check the fiery temper, stay’ 


the hand from murder, control all pas- 
out understanding the facts before mar- 
riage, that there is a power within them- 
selves which can make an intelligent use 
of a certain privilege. And this power 
only, trained and developed as it can 
and ought to be, is the one that will 
solve the problem of birth control, or so 
it seems to me. I wish to acknowledge 
Dr. Knopf’s greatness and goodness as 
shown in the able article he has written 
in behalf of humanity; but a mother has 
her side of the question. 


Mrs. W. H. Hopkins. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


' To the Editor: You have asked me to 
reply to the very courteous criticism by 
Mrs. Hopkins of my paper on birth con- 
trol in the Survey of November 18. If 
Mrs. Hopkins were a medically trained 
woman I could answer her in technical 
terms and give physiological and eth- 
nological reasons why such high ideals 
as she entertains are very difficult to 
carry out in the present status of men’s 
development and our social fabric. So- 
ciologically speaking, it is even more 
dificult when you deal with the masses 
and the poor, who cannot have separate 
bedrooms and for whom self-control is 
thus a difficult matter. Self-control can 
be much more easily exercised prior to 
marriage than afterwards. 

As to that paragraph of my article to 
which Mrs. Hopkins takes particular 
exception, that is to say, where I speak 
of “the hundreds of young men and 
women, physically and morally strong, 
who would gladly enter wedlock if they 
knew they could restrict their families 
to such an extent as to be able to raise 
a few children well,” etc., let me say in 
all candor that I do not by any means 
agree with Mrs. Hopkins when she says 
that a young man who hesitates now, 
for economic reasons, to marry and to 
assume the responsibility of supporting 
a more or less large family, is a moral 
coward. If he can control his sexual 
impulses and hesitates to marry because 
of too small an income to support wife 
and children decently, he should be con- 
sidered a moral hero, perhaps even a 
martyr, and not a moral coward. 

I referred in my paper to the work of 
Dr. Alice Hamilton in collecting sta- 
tistics of deaths of children in large 
families, that is to say, where men and 
women married young, carried out Mrs. 
Hopkins’ injunction, and bore children. 
But did they rear them? The Chicago 
Herald-Record makes the following in- 
teresting comment on the case cited by 
Dr. Hamilton of an Italian woman on 
the West Side of their city—the Italian 
mother who had given birth to twenty- 
two children and had raised only two: 
“Society would have been better off if 
this prolific mother had borne only two 
healthy children. The net increase in 
the population would have been the 
same. Further, the terrific waste of 
twenty babies born only to die, the im- 
poverishment due to twenty fatal ill- 
nesses, to twenty little funerals, is ap- 
palling.” 

I ask Mrs. Hopkins in all sincerity if 
the teaching of self-control could have 
accomplished anything in this case? I 
venture to say that even doing away 
with vaudevlle shows, modern dances, 
indecent dress of women in streets and 
homes, and nude pictures in art stores, 
would have had little influence on this 
type of husband who, I am sure, if he 
attended church and saw his priest, 
had been told more than once to exer- 
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-it seems most rational and medically 
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cise self-control. Evidently neither this 
priestly injunction nor the doubtless fre 
quent appeals on the part of the suffering 
wife for moderation was of any avail. 

On the other hand, if this woman 
could have had access to a clinic con- 


ducted by medical men of high repute 


who would have foreseen the inevitable 
consequences of too many -childbirths 
and had taught her prophylactic meas- 


ures, would these physicians not, too, 
have obeyed the divine injunction to 


save useless suffering of body, mind and 
soul? 


having aided the mother to have a 
smaller number of children, but physic- 
ally strong and destined to become use- 
ful citizens of the republic? 
S. ApoLtpHus Knopr, M. D. 
New York. 


To the Editor: To one reading of 
the thoughtful paper of Dr. Knopf, in 
the Survey for November 18, a num- 
ber of thoughts suggested themselves. 
The law recognizes the interruption of 
pregnancy as legal and justifiable in 
order to save the lives of women suffer- 


ing from tuberculosis, nephritis; cardiac — 


Would they not have been true ~ 
physicians and servants of the state by 


diseases, or for conditions whose fatal — 


progress would be hastened through 
continued pregnancy, but the law holds 


it to be illegal to teach these same wom- 


en how to avoid conception. It is mani- 
festly contrary to every principle of 
modern preventive medicine that there 
should be such interference with the 
judgment and action of physicians where 


sound to give advice as to the methods of 
preventing a condition containing a haz- 
ard to life. 

From the standpoint of public health, 
it is important that a very sharp line of 
demarcation should be established be- 
tween abortions and the prevention of 
conception. ‘The interruption of preg- 
nancy to destroy a developing ovum en- 
tails physical hazards to the woman 
which often adds to the mortality rate. 
At the same time, this is equally the de- 
struction of life as fceticide and, liter- 
ally speaking, infanticide. According to 
DeLee, while abortion occurs oftener 
among the lower classes, criminal abor- 
tion is more frequent among the more 
educated classes. 

The report of the special committee 
on criminal abortions (quoted in Text- 
book of Legal Medicine and Toxocol- 
ogy, Peterson and Haines, vol. ii, page 
92) estimated “that one-third of all 
pregnancies throughout the country end 
in abortions. ‘This is estimated at not 
less than 100,000 yearly. A large num- 
ber of these are criminal abortions, from 
which the committee estimated that 
6,000 women die yearly.” A fact of 
this character merits careful considera- 
tion. 


Dr. Howard Kelley, in discussing 
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syphilis (Medical Gynecology, page 
423), states that “it is the recognized 
duty of all physicians in the presence of 
any contagious disease to protect others 
from the risks of infection. . . . In the 
case of syphilis, where there is a ques- 
tion of its introduction into marriage, 
the physicians’ protective duty embraces 
not only the prospective wife, but the 
children she may bring into the world 
and through them the interests of 
society.” 

I do not favor the abolition of federal 
or state laws which deal with abortions, 
though owing to the weight of public 
opinion convictions for violations of 
these laws are remarkably limited in 
view of the large number of violations 
occurring annually. I believe and would 
urge that the federal and state laws be 
amended so that in effect the procuring 
of an abortion and the preventing of 
conception will be dissociated as acts not 
synonymous in character and meriting 
entirely different treatment. The pro- 
curing of an abortion should still be 
penalized. The prevention of concep- 
tion should be permitted. 


IrA S. Wiz, M.D. 
New York. 


JOTTINGS 


HE Catholic Charities Review, a monthly 

with the Rev. John A. Ryan as editor, 
will begin publication in January from the 
Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


G OPIES of a Report on an Investigation 
of the Wages and Conditions of Tele- 
phone Operating, made to the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations by Nelle 
B. Curry, field investigator, have now been 
printed in quantity and may be had of Miss 
Curry at 613 Brooklyn avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


UY T. JUSTIS, secretary of the Erie 

Social Service Federation, has resigned 
to become, on January 1, secretary of the 
Denver Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy. Before helping to organize the Erie 
Federation about two years ago, Mr. Justis 
was superintendent of the Erie Associated 
Charities. 


OSTON stayed wet, the election on 

Tuesday going for license by 23,000 
as against only 14,000 a year ago. Liquor 
interests organized a tremendous campaign 
to offset the temperance forces and Billy 
Sunday. The outcome of the school election 
is looked upon as a great victory for 
idealism. Henry Abrahams, a liberal and 
well-educated labor man, defeated Michael 
H. Corcoran, rated as a reactionary. 


HE thrifty cockles of Benjamin Frank- 

lin’s heart would have been warmed by 
an item in Commerce Reports for Decem- 
ber 5. At the very front, ahead of consular 
reports and business openings the world 
round, Secretary of Commerce Redfield 
writes of the $2,000 earned by schoolchildren 


of Washington, D. C., by collecting 150 tons 
of old newspapers since the opening of the 
fall term. 


HE passage of the amendment to the 

Illinois state constitution enabling the 
legislature to revise the antiquated and un- 
just taxing system has been in doubt ever 
since the election, November 7, when it was 
submitted on referendum. Whether a ma- 
jority of all male votes polled at the election 
or only a majority of those cast for members 
of the legislature was needed to pass the 
measure, is the question at issue. It fell 
short of having a majority of all votes, but 
is officially declared to have been passed by 
a majority of the legislative votes. 


M ORE than 700 pages are required for 
the proceedings, just issued, of the 
forty-third annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, in 
spite of careful editorial! work throughout. 
The needs of study classes and others for 
a handy edition have been met by reprinting 
separately fifteen of the leading papers and 
three whole divisions—Inebriety, Family and 
Community, Feeblemindedness and Insanity. 
(Proceedings free with membership, $3 
yearly; division reprints 25 cents each. 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago.) 


N/[OOREED on the faithful little paper 
phrase-books that have opened many 
a locked door and filled empty stomachs 
abroad, the English-Italian Phrase-Book for 
Social Workers gives the commonly needed 
questions and answers for the friendly vis- 
itor, the settlement, the truant officer, the 
night-school teacher and the nurse or doctor. 
There are sixteen special vocabularies and 
some terse points on Italian grammar. The 
book is both written and published by Edith 
Waller, of Morristown, N. J., at 75 cents, 
with a Physicians’ Supplement at 25 cents. 


66 INTO sickly, happy-go-lucky, weak, 

‘tol’able’ race can hope to cope with 
a strong, vigorous, healthy, proud, self-re- 
specting race of people,’ said Robert R. 
Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute, be- 
fore a great mass-meeting of white and col- 
ored people at Roanoke. “Colored people 
must lay more stress on health.” And he 
brought his health preachment down to local 
dollars and cents by showing that Roanoke, 
with a Negro population of 8,000, has about 
470 sick folk all the time at an annual cost 
of $60,000 in wages, $96,000 in doctors’ fees 
and $12,000 in undertakers’ bills. 


EPRESENTATIVE women of Pitts- 

burgh are reported to be organizing a 
movement for birth-control as a result of a 
recent meeting held at the First Unitarian 
Church. A police threat to prevent a mass- 
meeting at the Labor Temple stimulated pub- 
lic interest. Frederick A. Blossom, of New 
York, editor of the Birth Control Review, 
spoke at the monthly dinner of the Social 
Workers’ Club and at a later meeting of 
social workers, physicians, college profes- 
sors, clergymen and _ representatives of 
women’s clubs, held in the office of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. Organizers of the move- 
ment plan to hold a series of public meet- 
ings and possibly a convention of birth- 
control leagues in Pittsburgh next May at 
the time of the meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 


HE New York Community Chorus is 

planning to give a free performance, by 
one thousand voices, of Handel’s Messiah in 
Madison Square Garden on December 26 
at 8 p. M. This will follow the singing of 
Christmas carols around the Tree of Light 
in Madison Square Park. The membership 
of the Community Chorus includes a count- 
ess and a scrubwoman, while the advisory 
board is made up of capitalists, socialists 
and a wide variety of religious denomina- 
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tions. Efforts are being made to enlist a 
wider cooperation, and possibly some civic 
recognition, to make the New York Com- 
munity Chorus a permanent organization. 
It is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions. 


VER since the SurvEY in its issue of 

December 6, 1913, first gained a na- 
tional hearing for the educational exp2ri- 
ment conducted by Marietta L. Johnson at 
Fairhope, Ala., educators have shown in- 
creasing interest in her ideas. John Dewey, 
who visited Fairhope in the winter of 1914- 
15, pronounced Mrs. Johnson’s school one of 
the most hopeful educational experiments in 
this country. ‘To promote the methods un- 
derlying this experiment the Fairhope 
League, formed several years ago, is now 
incorporating. One of its objects will be 
to conduct a correspondence school in the 
principles of organic education for mothers 
throughout the country. Mrs. Johnson, who 
is now lecturing weekly in New York city 
on her methods, will write the lessons for 
this school. Another plan is to establish a 
demonstration school in New York and to 
secure as pupils a limited number of orphans 
from the countries at war. 


GITATION for the commission form 

of government with city manager, has 
been initiated by the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board, with the approval of other civic and 
semi-civic organizations. Cleveland’s pres- 
ent city charter has been in operation only 
since January, 1915. While it provides fot 
non-partisan election of officers and nomi- 
nation by petition, many people declare that 
party lines are as closely drawn as ever. 
The preferential ballot, which gave Harry 
L. Davis the mayoralty a year ago on sec- 
ond choice votes, is said to be due for a 
hard legal and political fight before it ever 
serves the city at another election. Its next 
use would come next fall. 


OHN IHLDER has been chosen secretary 
of the Philadelphia Housing Association 
and will begin his duties January 1. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Cornell and 
early newspaper training, Mr. [hlder served 
for five years as field secretary of the Na- 
tional Housing Association, gaining thereby 
a country-wide knowledge of housing condi- 
tions. During the past year, as a special 
adviser in housing,. he has made surveys 
of Bridgeport, Conn. (see the Survey for 
November 11), and Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has 
been the organizer of the Ellen Wilson 
Homes, Inc., in Washington, D. C., and has 
been adviser to the million-dollar housing 
company organized in Bridgeport. Mr. 
Ihlder has been the Survey’s advisory editor 
in the field of housing for a number of years 
and is the author of many Survey articles, 
most recently on the boom towns of Fline 
[September 2] and Hopewell [December 2]. 


HE Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America, representing thirty 
denominations with a membership of 18,- 
000,000, is sending to 100,000 individual 
churches and Sunday Schools, a Christmas 
message addressed to “the Christian Fathers 
and Mothers and to the Children of America, 
in behalf of the Fathers and Mothers and 
little Children of the lands across the sea.” 
Because the Christmas sun this year shines 
only upon our half of the world, the appeal 
suggests that Christmas day be made a 
sacrament of self-denial for the little chil- 
dren who lead blinded fathers by the hand 
in Italy, Russia, Great Britain, France, 
Austria, and Germany; for the starving and 
unsheltered infants in stricken Serbia; the 
million children in Belgium, dying of the 
white plague because they’ cannot get the 
“extra meal a day’? which the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium is trying to secure for 
them; long-suffering Poland, almost child- 
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less; and the “numberless other children of 
other races whose faces wear no smile of 
happiness.” 


eae C. KINGSLEY of Chicago is 
to be the secretary of the new Cleveland 
Welfare Federation (see the Survey for 
December 9), beginning his duties early in 
January. Mr. Kingsley enlisted in social 
work with the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
and was later executive of the Children’s 
Aid Society and of the Children’s Friend 
Society in Boston. .In 1904 he was chosen 
superintendent of the Chicago Relief and 
Aid Society and successfully promoted its 
combination in 1909 with the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities into the United Charities of 
Chicago. In 1912 he became director of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund for 
the promotion of child welfare. He has 
been identified with every social and civic 
movement in Chicago for a decade, through 
the City Club, the Social Service Club, the 
Central Council of Social Agencies, through 
widespread public speaking and writing for 
the press; and with many national move- 
ments, particularly through the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before January ro. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Cuaritigs, Texas State Conference of. Aus- 
tin, Texas. January 18. Sec’y, M. A. 
Turner, Room 215, City Hall, Houston, 
Tex. 

Economic AssoctATION, American. Columbus, 
O., December 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, W. G. 
Leland, 1140 Woodward bldg., Washing- 
tony). C; 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIsT SociETY. New 
York, December 28-30. Sec’y, Harry W. 
Laidler, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Lazsor LEGISLATION, American Association for. 
Columbus, O., December 27-29, and Cin- 
cinnati, December 30. Sec’y, John B. An- 
drews, 131 East 23 street, New York city. 


NEGRO CONFERENCE, Tuskegee. Tuskegee, 
Ala., January 17-18. 4 

PoLiTIcAL SCIENCE AssocIATION, American. 
Cincinnati, O., December 28-31. Sec’y, Mr. 


Chester L. Jones, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

SciencE, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. New York city, December 
26-30. Sec’y, L. O. Howard, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

SocioLocicAL Society, American. Columbus, 
O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Scott E. W. 
Bedford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Carroll W. 
Doten, 491 Boylston street, Boston. 

VocaTIONAL EpuCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MippLe Wesr. Chicago, IIll., January 18- 
20. Sec’y, A. G. Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and 
Division streets, Chicago. 

NATIONAL 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, National Confer- 
ence of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13, 1917. 
Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 

RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Milwaukee, Wis., November 20-23, 1917. 
Sec’y, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York. 

ReELicious EpucaTion AssociaTIon. Boston, 
February 27-March 1, 1917. Sec’y, H. F. 
Cope, 332 So. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
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The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on _ 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking informatio 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlet 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 
S Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary and 

Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. each. Four reprints, 
5c each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues $5. 


Gir Wan Society for the Control of 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
etc., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 
for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 
insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 
feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 
hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F, Robbins, 
Exec. Sec’y., 203 E. 27th St., New York. 

To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 

field, M. D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 

sent. upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. / 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 

Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St., N. 

Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, To pro- 
mote sound sex education, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon_ request. 
Pres., Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. 
Snow, M.D. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING, Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for_appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 

cago; Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
Object “To protect and promote public and _per- 
sonal health.’?” Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Administration, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs. Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos, 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


| 
UGENICS REGISTRY—Board of Directors, — 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, President; 
Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. A 
bureau for the encouragement of i i 
eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, estab- 
lished and maintained for the Race Betterment 
Foundation in co-operation with the Fuge 
Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry Board, 
Battle Creek, Mich. i 
REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—National © 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion for Associations, Commissions and per- 
sons working to conserve vision; to publish 
literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, lan- & 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: samples — 
free; quantities at cost. Invites membership, 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Com, 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand for 
concise information concerning the condition — 
4 and progress of the Negro Race. Extended 
bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25c. By mail, 
35c. Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on the 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. ‘ 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA.— 
Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great edu-— 
cational experiment station.” Neither a State 

nor a Government school. 
contributions. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes The 
Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches and locals. 
Legal aid, literature, speakers, lantern slides, 
press material, etc. President, Moorfield Storey; 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, J. E. Spin- 
garn; Vice-President and Treasurer, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard; Director of Publications and Re- 
seen W. E. B. DuBois; Acting Secretary, Roy 


Libraries 
MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 


books. List of publications on request. George 
B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 78 E. Washington 
St., Chicago. 


Recreation 


ECREATION—Hundreds of able men’ and 
women gave their experience in neighborhood 
playground and recreation centers at the 

Recreation Congress held at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Many of the addresses will be published only 
in The Playground, published monthly, $2.00 a 
year. Subscribe now. Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of Settle- 
ments. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement ‘work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
sank A. Woods, Sec’y, 20 Union Park, Boston, 
ass, 


. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22nd St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. Where 

does your state stand? How can you help? List 

of 2 ae and reports, free. Membership fee 
nominal. 


fXNONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—Ameri- 
can Assoc. for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Litera- 
ture on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal. nursing; infant 
welfare consultations. 


DUCATIONAL HEALTH POSTERS COVER- 
ING CARE OF BABIES AND CHILDREN— 
Second edition of Parcel Post Exhibit. Photo- 

gravure reproductions in color with simple, easily 
understood legends, attractively illustrated from 
Original paintings; 25 posters (18’’ x 28’’) in set. 
Further information regarding these and other 
exhibits on request. Illustrated booklets on Baby 
and Child Care. Lantern slides. National Child 
Welfare Exhibit Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
N —250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: 

To have the kindergarten established in 
every public school. Four million children in the 
United States are now without this training. Fur- 
nishes Bulletins, Exhibits, Lecturers, Advice and 
Information. Works for adequate legislation and 
for a wider interest in this method of increasing 
intelligence and reducing crime. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Consum- 

ers’ League, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Mrs. Florence Bey; Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch 
leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent on request. 
Minimum membership fee $2.00, includes current 
pamphlets. Minimum wages boards, protection of 
women workers, sweat-shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self-gov- 
ernment in the work shop through organi- 

zation and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. “Life and Labor,’ 
working women’s monthly magazine, 5c. a copy. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres.; Mrs. Amy Walker 
Field, Editor, 166 West Washington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, 35 East 30th 
-St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 

ilton. Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over working 
age. Monthly magazine, “The Club Worker,” 
Twenty-five cents, 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. C. 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 
tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. Headquar- 
ters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s._ Pres., Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer; Gen. Sec’y, Miss Mabel Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS 


—American Home Economics Association, 

for Home, Institution, and School. Publishes 
Journal of Home Economics. 12 issues a year, 
$2.00.. Next meeting: Summer, 1917. Address 
Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Organized Charity 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION—National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Ct., Chicago. Frederic Almy, 

Buffalo, N. Y., President; W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 
Conducts information bureau. Forty-fourth annual 
aie Pittsburg, June 6-13, 1917. Membership, 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND _ CO-ORDI- 
NATED SOCIAL WORK—American Associ- 
ation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. To promote the exten- 
sion and development of Associated Charities and 
to further the proper co-ordinations and align- 
ments in the social work of communities, including 
the making of community plans. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—“For the 
improvement of social and living conditions.” 
Departments: Charity Organization, Child- 

Helping, Education, Statistics, Recreation, 
Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Women’s 
Work, Library. List of books and pamphlets 
sent free on request. John M. Glenn, Director, 
130 East 22 St., New York City. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal 
League, North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, tax- 
ation, police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, ac- 


counting, efficiency, civic education, franchises, 
school extension. Publishes National Municipal 
Review. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 

ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organization, 

383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Woodrow Wil- 

son, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. National 

clearing house for information on these subjects. 

Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s Loose-Leaf Di- 
gest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. Cora F. Stoddard, Exec. Sec’y. 

a strong special library on the alcohol question, 
including hygienic, industrial, economic, and socio- 
logical relations. Publishes results of reliable re- 
searches in the Scientific Temperance Journal and 
other literature. Has models, posters, and lantern 
slides for exhibits. Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, 
$2.00; Sustaining, $10.00. List of publications free. 


————— 
Pen ot whet y REPRESENTATION—Adop- 


& 


quarters for information, American 
Pres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec.-Treas., C. 
G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Proportional Represen- 
tation Review (quarterly), 20c a year. sub- 
scription of $1 gives membership in League and 
entitles to all publications for year. Larger sub- 
scriptions much needed. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Fedefal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its Com- 

mission on the Church and Social Service. “A 
Year Book of the Church and Social Service.” 
(Paper, 30c.; Cloth, 50c.), gives full information 
regarding social movements in all the churches. 
For literature and service address the Secretary, 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 E., 22nd St., 
New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The poeet 
Commission on Social Service of the 
estant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information, address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. Crouch, 


~Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The Amer- 

ican Unitarian Association through its De- 

partment of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 


Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian and 
its services are free irrespective of race, creed, 
class or sex. 
For literature, address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Sec’y, 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN AMER- 
ICA AND NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION 
COMMITTEE—Joint clearing house for 


34th St., N. Y. C 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women 
(National), Department of Immigrant Aid, with 
headquarters at 216 E. Broadway, New York 

City—Miss Helen Winkler, chairman—gives friend- 
ly aid to immigrant girls; meets, visits, advises, 
guides; has international system of safeguarding. 
Invites membership. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE—Advoeates selection, distribution 
and Americanization and opposes indiscrim- 

inate restriction. Summarized arguments and 
catalog of publications on request. Minimum 
membership ($1) includes all available pamphlets 
desired, and current publications. Address Edu- 
cational Dept., National Liberal Immigration 
League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Work With Boys 


OYS CLUB FEDERATION—National 

quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, Boys’ Depts. 
of Recreation Centers, Settlements and Community 
Houses. A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed matter 
distributed; workers furnished; assistance given in 
organizing. Wm. E. Hall, President; C. J. Atkin- 
son, Executive Secretary. 


Classified Advertisements 
Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion, Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A NEW YORK GENTLEMAN, 
FORTY YEARS OF AGE, PROGRES- 
SIVE, EFFICIENT AND EXPERI- 


AND 
TRAINING IS DESIRED. ADDRESS 
2417 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, college and school of 
philanthropy graduate, with 8 years’ ex- 
perience in institutions, schools and organ- 
ized charities, at present employed, desires 
change of position. Address 2433, Survey. 


RESEARCH POSITION; Columbia 
graduate student; training, experience; full 
or part time. Address 2434, Survey. 


‘ HELP WANTED 


MAN Assistant Physical Director. Col- 
lege man with experience and all around 
athlete preferred. Make application in 
writing, stating education, experience and 
minimum salary, to Mr. Philip L. Seman, 
Supt. Curcaco Heprew Institute, 1258 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago. 


AN EXPERIENCED boys’ supervisor 
in Protestant Institution to take charge of 
boys from 10 to 15 years of age. Address 
2431, SuRvEY. 


NURSE with hospital experience, execu- . 
tive ability, and interest (though not neces- 
sarily training) in social work. UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY. Address 2432, Survey. 


416 pages. Cloth bound, $1.50 


THE WORLD’S SOCIAL EVIL 


A history and study of ancient and 
Modern White Slavery 
By WILLIAM BURGESS 
Author of ‘‘The Bible in Shakespeare,’’ Ete. 
Introduction by Prof. Graham Taylor 

“The author, from his 45 years’ experience, is 
the first to group all the facts of the historic sin 
with the measures for suppressing it.’’—Press, 

Historie Verity—Physical, Economic and Moral 

Effects—Government and World’s Authorities. 

Half Century Struggle Against It—vVision of 

Conquest—the World’s Hope. 

“A comprehensive picture with wonderful atmos- 
phere, extraordinarily able eompendium.’’ — The 
Shield, London, Eng. 

Money In advance not required. 

Send order and we will mall you copy. Return 

it in five days or send $1.50. Circulars free by post. 
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A Christmas Acknowledgmient—A Mew ear ope 


540 co-operating subscribers and 65 larger contributors—by remit- 
tance (acknowledged above) or pledge—have helped the SURVEY 
buckle into the opening months of our publication year, 
year which gives promise of very real development, 


them ; 


this holiday time, 
General Fund Appeal 
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our eager anticipation of that sustained backing from 
other SURVEY readers in the months ahead, which will enable 
us to carry the development forward evenly and with energy, 
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